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FOREWORD 

A  most  important  ability  in  school  and  in  life  is  effective 
reading.  Reading  is  definitely  and  closely  related  to  the  school 
library  program.  With  the  newer  methods  of  teaching  it  is 
necessary  that  the  library  be  well  organized,  well  equipped  and 
well  administered  if  it  is  to  be  effective  in  child  development. 

With  these  needs  in  mind  this  bulletin  has  been  prepared  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  both  the  trained  and  the  un- 
trained librarian.  Its  contents  deal  with  the  simple  everyday 
procedures  of  school  library  organization  and  administration.  It 
is  designed  to  stimulate  a  greater  usefulness  of  library  materials, 
for  the  library  is  of  little  value  unless  the  book  collection  is  read. 
Problems  which  come  frequently  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  the  preparation 
of  material  to  be  included  here. 

The  school  library  with  a  varied  and  well  selected  collection  of 
books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  other  printed  materials  should 
be  one  of  the  major  integrating  factors  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  an  effective  bridge  from  one  subject  field  to 
another  and  should  link  all  subjects  together  into  unified  knowl- 
edge for  the  pupil.  To  carry  out  this  idea  the  library  has  as  its 
objectives: 

1.  To  acquire  varied  and  appropriate  materials  and  to  organize 
them  for  effective  use. 

2.  To  teach  boys  and  girls  to  use  books  and  libraries  effectively. 

3.  To  stimulate  boys  and  girls  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  printed 
materials. 

4.  To  encourage  pupils  to  supplement  their  school  studies  by 
the  use  of  printed  materials  other  than  the  textbooks. 

5.  To  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  develop  effective  attitudes 
and  habits  of  reading  for  pleasure  and  for  information. 

The  library  room  should  be  made  attractive  so  that  young 
people  like  to  come  there.  The  books  should  be  interesting  and 
in  good  physical  condition  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  like  to  read 
them  and  have  respect  for  them. 

Reading  should  be  encouraged  for  both  immediate  and  future 
enjoyment  and  improvement.  The  library,  school  and  public,  as 
a  source  for  information  and  recreation  should  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  each  child's  education. 
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I  am  sure  that  you  who  use  this  bulletin  will  find  it  stimulating 
and  serviceable.  I  am  glad  that  it  could  be  made  available  to  you 
as  you  continue  to  improve  our  school  libraries  and  their  services. 

May  20,  1937. 


The  interest  that  has  been  displayed  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
bulletin  has  been  most  gratifying.  The  original  printing  has 
been  exhausted.  This  second  edition  is  issued  in  response  to 
requests  for  additional  copies  which  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
provide. 

The  improvement  in  our  school  libraries  in  the  past  few  years 
has  been  marked.  I  hope  that  better  and  better  libraries  will  be 
provided  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

October  1,  1938. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  third  edition  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  Library  Handbook  considerable  revision  of  the  earlier 
material  has  been  effected.  Deletions  and  additions  have  been 
made  in  keeping  with  school  library  trends  and  at  the  sugges- 
tions of  school  librarians  active  in  our  own  State. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  bulletin  will  prove  even  more  useful 
than  the  two  editions  which  preceded  it. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
February  10,  1942. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  school  library  is  essential  as  a  teaching  force  and  as  an 
agency  through  which  a  considerable  amount  of  teaching  can  be 
done  and  many  sorts  of  learning  can  take  place.  The  essentials 
of  real  library  service  include  an  adequate  book  collection,  a 
library  reading  room,  classroom  library  corners,  a  trained  sym- 
pathetic librarian,  and  understanding  cooperative  teachers.  The 
best  use  of  available  materials  should  be  emphasized. 

A  conscientious  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  boys  and  girls 

1.  Learn  to  enjoy  reading. 

2.  Develop  judgment  in  selecting  worth-while  books. 

3.  Acquire  the  ability  to  use  factual  books. 

4.  Form  the  habit  of  using  libraries  and  library  materials. 

5.  Respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  using  public  property. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  program  the  books  for  the  library 

must  be  selected  to  meet  the  interest,  subject  matter  and  reading 
level  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  present  book  collection  in  every  school  should  be  evaluated 
and  books  of  questionable  value  should  be  discarded,  leaving  only 
the  useful  material.  After  this  has  been  done,  new  books  should 
be  added  to  make  a  balanced  library  collection.  This  bulletin 
contains  a  brief  list  of  reference  books  suitable  for  elementary 
and  high  schools.  It  does  not  contain  a  list  of  books  for  recrea- 
tional reading  or  a  list  for  informational  reading.  Such  a  list 
is  prepared  annually  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association 
as  its  Library  Book  Catalogue.  The  list  is  available  on  request. 
Books  listed  can  be  bought  from  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Association,  from  the  individual  publishers,  or  from  any  reputa- 
ble book  jobber. 

Elementary  schools  which  rent  supplementary  readers  from 
the  State  Textbook  Commission  will  in  time  cumulate  funds 
which  may  be  expended  for  elementary  school  library  books. 
The  books  must  be  selected  from  the  Book  List  for  the  Elemen- 
tary School  Library  issued  by  the  State  Textbook  Commission 
and  prepared  by  the  State  School  Library  Adviser. 

Some  of  the  material  included  in  this  bulletin  has  been  issued 
from  time  to  time  in  mimeographed  form.  If  the  demand  has 
seemed  to  justify  it,  it  has  been  revised  and  reprinted  here.  Any 
other  materials  needed  by  school  librarians  or  teacher-librarians 
will  gladly  be  prepared.  The  office  of  the  State  School  Library 
Adviser  is  entirely  a  service  one.  Opportunities  to  help  with 
school  library  problems  are  welcomed. 

Mary  Peacock  Douglas, 
State  School  Library  Adviser, 
Division  of  Instructional  Service. 


CHAPTER  I 

Standards  for  School  Libraries 

LIBRARY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  STANDARD 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


I.  Books. 


A  basic  minimum  book  collection  averaging  tivo  books  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  selected  from  the  State 
approved  lists  for  elementary  schools  and  including  the  dis- 
tribution indicated  below.  Duplications  are  not  counted  in  the 
first  500  books.  Sets  of  books  other  than  the  required  encyclo- 
pedia are  not  counted  in  the  first  300  books.  Textbooks  are 
not  counted  as  library  books.  Supplementary  readers  in  sets 
are  not  counted  as  library  books.  Not  more  than  five  copies  of 
any  approved  title  are  counted  as  library  books. 

A.  Approved  children's  encyclopedia — One  set  (named  in 
order  of  preference).  This  may  be  purchased  through 
the  State  Textbook  Commission. 

1.  Gompton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia.     F.  E.  Compton  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

2.  World  Book  Encyclopedia.    W.  F.  Quarrie  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

3.  Britannica  Junior  Encyclopedia.     Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

B.  Unabridged  dictionary — One.  This  may  be  purchased 
through  the  State  Textbook  Commission  at  discount 
prices. 

1.  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  Unabridged.     G.  and  C. 
Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

2.  New  Standard  Dictionary  Unabridged.    Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co., 
New  York  City. 

C.  Types  of  books. 

Minimum  Collection 

Civics  and  Citizenship    (300-397) 10 

Science    (500-599)     10 

Useful  Arts 

Inventions,  Machinery  (600-609,  620-679,  690-699)  _  5 

Health    (610-619)    10 

Industrial  Arts  (680)   10 

Fine  Arts 

Art    (700-759)    _ _ 10 

Music    (780-789)    10 
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Literature 

Stories,  Fairy  Tales,  etc.   (800's,  F,  398,  591) 80 

Poetry   (811,  811.8,  821,  821.8)   20 

Geography  and  Travel,  including  Atlas  (910-919) 40 

History  and  Biography   (900-909,  920-999)   40 

Easy  Books  for  Grades  1-3  (E) 

20  Titles  in  Each  Classroom 60 

After  the  above  minimum  subject  collection  has  been  se- 
cured, books  should  be  added  in  all  fields,  so  that  the  library 
averages  two  books  per  pupil.  A  good  percentage  distribution 
guide  for  the  book  collection  follows : 

Deioey  Decimal  Nos.  Subject  Percentage 

000-099  General  Works  2% 

100-199  Philosophy  and  Conduct y3% 

200-299  Religion  and   Mythology y3% 

300-397  Social    Science    8% 

400-499  Languages    y3% 

500-599  Science   10% 

600-699  Useful  Arts  10% 

700-799  Fine    Arts    5% 

800-899  Literature    5% 

910-919  Geography    and    Travel 12.%% 

900-909,  920-999  History  and  Biography  10% 

F  and  398  Fiction  and  Fairy  Tales 16y2% 

E  and  P  Easy  and  Picture  Books  for 

Grades  1-3  20% 

II.  Magazines. 

Minimum  of  five  magazines  of  an  elementary  school  reading 
level.    See  annotated  list  of  magazines,  pages  54-56. 

HI.  Organizations  and  records. 

See  Chapter  II — Organization  of  the  School  Library. 

A.  Accession  record  kept  up-to-date.    This  may  be  part  of  the 
shelf  list  in  schools  employing  trained  librarians. 

B.  Books  classified  and  marked  by  the  Dewey  decimal  classifi- 
cation system. 

C.  Simple  shelf  list  on  cards. 

D.  Card  loan  system  with  record  of  circulation  kept. 

E.  Record  of  yearly  additions,  discards,  total  number  of  books, 
circulation  statistics. 

F.  State  Annual  Library  Report  blank  filled  out  and  sent  in. 
See  pages  23-24. 
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IV.  Library  room,  furniture,  and  equipment. 

A.  A  library  room  large  enough  and  equipped  to  seat  an  en- 
tire class  group  is  desirable.  Help  on  plans  for  the  furni- 
ture and  equipment  of  such  a  room  is  available  from  the 
State  School  Library  Adviser,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  to  any  school  super- 
intendent. 

B.  Where  a  library  room  is  not  available,  a  book  storage  room 
may  be  useful. 

C.  Book  shelving  in  every  classroom. 

Shelving  should  not  be  over  5   (five)  feet  high. 

Shelving  should  be  placed  so  that  every  child  can  reach  every  shelf. 
Shelving  8   (eight)  inches  deep  cares  for  regular  sized  books. 
Picture   books  usually  require   shelves   10-12    (ten  to   twelve)    inches 

deep.     Slanting  shelving  similar  to  magazine  shelving  is  desirable 

for  thin  picture  books. 
Space  between  shelves  should  be  at  least  10  (ten)  inches  in  the  clear. 

D.  A  special  cabinet  should  be  provided  for  storage  of  teach- 
ing materials  and  old  books.  The  library  book  shelves 
should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

E.  Tables  3  ft.  by  5  ft.,  each  to  seat  not  more  than  six.  Chairs 
of  suitable  height  for  tables. 

14  in.  chairs  for  24  in.  tables. 
16  in.  chairs  for  26  in.  tables. 
18  in.  chairs  for  28  in.  tables. 

V.  Lessons  on  the  use  of  books  and  libraries. 

See  Chapter  VII — Lessons  on  the  Use  of  the  Library. 

A.  Care  of  books. 

B.  Make-up  and  printed  parts  of  books. 

C.  Use  of  the  dictionary. 

D.  Use  of  the  encyclopedia. 

E.  Arrangement  and  use  of  the  library. 

F.  Classification  of  the  books. 

G.  Use  of  the  card  catalog.  (This  is  taught  if  there  is  a  card 
catalog.) 

H.  Simple  bibliography  making. 
I.  Note  taking. 

J.  Special  reference  books — atlas,  handbook  of  games,  hand- 
book of  science,  etc. 
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VI.  Librarian. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  be  at  least  one  teacher  in  each 
school  who  has  had  some  library  training  and  who  is  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Elementary  School  Library.  She  should  not 
be  assigned  other  extracurricular  duties. 

VII.  Professional  books. 

Ten  or  more  professional  books  selected  from  those  listed 
in  the  State  Course  of  Study  and  from  lists  which  may  be 
supplied  from  time  to  time  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

LIBRARY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ACCREDITED  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

I.  Library  room. 

A.  Size  of  classroom  as  minimum. 

B.  Floor  space  to  seat  10%  of  the  student  body  up  to  1,000 
students  at  tables  with  chairs.  A  minimum  of  36  seats 
should  be  provided. 

C.  Floor  space  of  approximately  25  square  feet  per  reader 
cares  for  tables,  chairs,  aisles,  furniture. 

D.  Room  centrally  located,  well  heated,  well  ventilated,  well 
lighted. 

E.  Librarian's  workroom  or  conference  room,  preferably  with 
running  water  (may  be  provided  by  cutting  off  one  corner 
of  the  room  with  low  shelving) .  This  is  needed  for  routine 
work,  mending,  magazine  storage,  and  the  like.  It  should 
contain  shelves  and  storage  space. 

E.  Walls  and  ceiling  should  be  light  colored.  Suitable  colors 
for  walls  are  pale  green,  pale  green-blue,  yellow  and  peach. 
Ceiling  should  be  light  ivory. 

G.  Floor  covering  or  chair  slides  (or  both)  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

H.  Library  open  entire  school  day  under  supervision. 

II.  Furniture  and  equipment. 

A.  Shelving  built  according  to  specifications,  allowing  shelf 
space  for  5-10  volumes  per  pupil,  estimating  8  books  per 
linear  foot. 

1.  Shelving  should  not  be  over  7  ft.  high. 

2.  Each  shelf  36  in.  long  with  solid  upright  between  sections. 
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3.  Shelves  should  be  8  in.  in  depth. 

4.  Shelves  and  uprights  should  be  made  of  %  in.  or  %  in.  boards. 

5.  Metal  strips  and  brackets  provide  adjustable  shelves. 

6.  When  stationary  shelving  is  built,  10  in.  in  the  clear  should  be 
provided  between  shelves.  One  section  should  have  12-14  in.  space 
between  shelves  for  large  volumes,  such  as  encyclopedias. 

7.  All  projections  along  uprights,  tops,  or  sides  should  be  avoided. 

8.  A  2  in.  cornice  and  a  6  in.  base  are  satisfactory. 

9.  Shelves  should  have  a  veneer  or  composition  board  back,  or  should 
be  fastened  to  the  wall  to  assure  firmness. 

B.  Tables — Standard  size  (3  ft.  by  5  ft.  to  seat  6,  or  3  ft.  by 
7  ft.  to  seat  8,  28  to  30  in.  high) .  Tables  should  be  strongly 
built  without  foot  rests  or  drawers. 

C.  Chairs — Strongly  built,  standard  height  (18  in.),  without 
arms.    See  State  contract  for  school  furniture. 

D.  Librarian's  desk.  A  flat-top  desk  similar  to  that  for  a 
teacher  is  desirable  in  the  small  school.  The  top  drawer 
should  be  deep  enough  to  hold  3  in.  by  5  in.  book  cards.  In 
larger  schools  a  regulation  library  loan  desk  is  desirable. 

E.  Pamphlet  or  vertical  file  to  care  for  pamphlets,  pictures, 
clippings,  etc.  (At  least  4  drawers.)  Preferably  legal 
size. 

F.  Catalogue  case  (at  least  6  drawers)  to  hold  3  in.  by  5  in. 
catalog  cards.    Each  drawer  should  be  fitted  with  a  rod. 

G.  Bulletin  board — Cork,  masonite,  or  celotex  is  satisfactory. 
24  in.  by  36  in.  or  larger  is  a  convenient  size. 

H.  Magazine  and  newspaper  racks.     (May  be  made  as  part  of 

shelving.) 
I.  Dictionary  stand  of  wood. 
J.  Typewriter  (for  larger  schools). 

III.  Books. 

A.  Basic  collection  of  300  titles  selected  from  the  State  ap- 
proved lists  and  including  the  distribution  indicated  below. 
Government  documents,  textbooks,  and  pamphlet  type 
books  are  not  included. 

1.  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries.  (Order  from 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  950  University  Avenue,  New  York, 
giving  school  enrollment) 1 

2.  Approved  encyclopedia  copyrighted  within  a  ten  year 
period   (World  Book,  Americana,  Britannica) 1  set 

3.  Government,  Civics,  Economics    (300-397) 10 

4.  Language — Unabridged  dictionary  and  language  dic- 
tionary for  each  language  taught 2 
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5.  Science    (500-599)    _ - -~ - 25 

6.  Useful  Arts    (600-699) __ __ _  10 

7.  Fine  Arts   (700-799)   ._ 10 

8.  Literature:     Essays,  plays,  etc.    (800-899  except  poetry) 25 

9.  Poetry   (811,  811.8,  821,  821.8) 20 

10.  Geography  and  Travel   (910-919) .._.  25 

11.  History  and  Biography   (900-909,  920-999) _  75 

12.  Standard  Fiction   (F)   75 

13.  Atlas    (912)    1 

B.  For  schools  of  more  than  100  enrollment  the  collection 
should  contain  not  fewer  than  three  books  per  pupil  se- 
lected from  the  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School 
Libraries,  the  N.  C.  E.  A.  Library  Book  Catalogue,  and 
other  approved  lists.  The  distribution  by  subject  should 
be  approximately  as  follows : 

Dewey  Decimal  Nos.  Subject  Percentage 

000-099  General  Reference  2% 

100-199  Philosophy     1% 

200-299  Religion   and   Mythology 1% 

300-399  Civics,   Economics   ._ 8% 

400-499  Languages ______ 2% 

500-599  Science    10% 

600-699  Useful  Arts  _ 10% 

700-799  Fine  Arts  ___ ______ 5% 

800-899  Literature     __ 15% 

910-919  Geography  and  Travel  .____ _ 5% 

920-929  Biography     9% 

900-909,  930-999     History _ ___  12% 

F  and  SC  Fiction  and  Story  Collections 20% 

C.  Only  books  in  good  physical  condition  are  acceptable.  A 
well  balanced  collection  should  be  maintained. 

IV.  Magazines  and  newspapers. 

See  Chapter  V — Magazines. 

A.  Minimum  requirements  in  magazines  selected  from  the 
following  and  including  at  least  one  from  each  group : 

1.  Current  topic:  Time,  *News  Week,  Congressional  Digest,  U.  S. 
News,  Life. 

2.  Literary:  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's  Magazine,  ^Reader's  Digest, 
Scholastic. 

3.  Scientific:  Aviation,  Nature  Magazine,  ^Popular  Mechanics,  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly,  Radio  News,  Scientific  American,  American 
Natural  History,  Audubon  Magazine,  Flying  and  Popular  Aviation, 
Science  News  Letter. 

4.  General  Content:  American  Girl,  American  Magazine.  *  Boy's  Life, 
Open  Road  for  Boys,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  i-H  World  Horizons. 
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5.  Home  Making:  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  Good  Housekeeping, 
American  Home,  Family  Dollar,  *  Consumer's  Guide. 

6.  Miscellaneous:  Hygeia,  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education 
Magazine,  School  Arts  Magazine,  *  National  Geographic,  State  Maga- 
zine, Building  America,  School  Musician,  Musical  America,  Travel. 

B.  Enrollment  to  100,  a  minimum  of  5  magazines. 

C.  Enrollment  100-300,  a  minimum  of  10  magazines. 

D.  Enrollment  300-600,  a  minimum  of  15  magazines. 

E.  Enrollment  more  than  600,  a  minimum  of  20  magazines. 

F.  Minimum  requirements  in  newspapers :  At  least  one  good 
daily  State  newspaper.  Sunday  edition  of  a  large  news- 
paper with  world  features  is  desirable. 

V.  Organization  and  records. 

Required  of  all  schools. 

A.  Accession  record  kept  up-to-date.  This  may  be  part  of  the 
shelf  list  in  schools  employing  trained  librarians. 

B.  Books  classified  and  marked  by  the  Dewey  decimal  classifi- 
cation system. 

C.  Shelf  list  on  cards. 

D.  Card  loan  system  with  record  of  circulation  kept. 

E.  Record  of  yearly  additions,  discards,  total  number  of 
books,  circulation  statistics. 

F.  Yearly  inventory. 

G.  State  Annual  Library  Report  blank  filled  out  and  sent  in. 
See  pages  23-24. 

H.  Card  catalog  required  in  all  schools  employing  trained 
librarian  half  time  or  more. 

VI.  Course  of  at  least  ten  lessons  in  use  of  books  and  libraries. 

See  Chapter  VII — Lessons  on  the  Use  of  the  Library.  If 
given  consecutively,  these  should  count  half  month's  grade. 
The  State  adopted  English  texts  include  such  lessons.  Sug- 
gested topics  for  lessons: 

A.  Organization  and  regulations. 

B.  Make-up  and  care  of  books. 

C.  Classification  and  arrangement. 

D.  Dictionary. 

E.  Encyclopedias. 

F.  Special  reference  books. 

G.  Card  catalog. 

H.  Vertical  file  and  magazines. 
I.  Note  taking  and  bibliography  making. 
J.  Book  resources  outside  the  library. 
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VII.  Librarian. 

A.  Librarian  must  hold  a  high  school  teacher's  certificate  and 
be  paid  on  basis  of  certificate  held. 

B.  Schools  with  6-8  teachers.  One  teacher  with  minimum  of 
6  semester  hours  in  Library  Science  assigned  to  library- 
two  periods  daily,  preferably  two  consecutive  periods. 
Teacher  with  6  semester  hours  in  Library  Science  should 
not  be  assigned  to  library  more  than  1/3  of  the  teaching 
day  so  that  she  will  be  rated  "in  field." 

C.  Schools  with  9-12  teachers.  One  teacher  with  minimum  of 
12  semester  hours  in  Library  Science  assigned  to  library 
half  of  school  day. 

D.  Schools  with  more  than  12  teachers.  One  teacher  with 
minimum  of  24  or  more  semester  hours  in  Library  Science 
assigned  to  the  library  full  time. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  NORTH   CAROLINA  SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS  AND  TEACHER-LIBRARIANS 

I.  Full-time  librarian's  certificate. 

A.  Requirements  for  this  certificate  shall  be: 

1.  Degree  from  a  standard  four-year  college. 

2.  Professional    requirements    not    less    than    those    for    the    Class    A 
teacher's  certificate. 

3.  Twenty-four    (24)    semester  hours  of  Library  Science  taken  in  an 
accredited  library  school,  including 

a.  Administration. 

b.  Cataloging  and  Classification. 

c.  Reference. 

d.  Children's  and  Adolescent  Literature. 

B.  Colleges  in  North  Carolina  giving  courses  to  meet  the  Li- 
brary Science  requirements  for  full-time  school  librarians 
are  (1942)  : 

1.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

2.  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  Durham. 

II.  Teacher-librarian's  (part-time)  certificate. 

A.  Requirements  for  this  certificate  shall  be : 

1.  Degree  from  a  standard  four-year  college. 

2.  Professional  requirements  those  necessary  for  the  Class  A  teacher's 
certificate. 

3.  Twelve   (12)  semester  hours  in  Library  Science,  including 

a.  Administration. 

b.  Reference. 

c.  Children's  and  Adolescent  Literature. 
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B.  Colleges  in  North  Carolina  giving  courses  to  meet  the  Li- 
brary Science  requirements  for  (part-time)  teacher- 
librarians  are  (1942)  : 

1.  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Boone.* 

2.  East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville.* 

3.  Woman's  College  of  U.  N.  C,  Greensboro.* 

4.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.f 

5.  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  Durham. f 

HI.  Graduate  secondary  certificate. 

A.  Requirements  for  this  certificate  shall  be : 

1.  Class  A  high  school  teacher's  certificate. 

2.  Three  or  more  years'  teaching  experience. 

3.  Master's  degree  from  an  institution  of  higher  learning  with  recog- 
nized graduate  standards  approved  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.     This  would  include: 

a.  Subject  matter  in  the  certificate  fields 12  S.  H. 

b.  Education   (philosophy,  principles,  curriculum, 

psychology,  etc.)    6  S.  H. 

c.  Electives    12  S.  H. 

IV.  Graduate  elementary  certificate. 

A.  Requirements  for  this  certificate  shall  be : 

1.  Class  A  primary  or  grammar  grade  certificate. 

2.  Three  or  more  years'  teaching  experience. 

3.  Master's  degree  from  an  institution  of  higher  learning  with  recog- 
nized graduate  standards  approved  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.     This  credit  would  include: 

a.  Academic  work  6-12  S.  H. 

This  should  include  subject  matter  in  those  fields  in 

which  there  are  manifest  weaknesses  in  the  equipment 
of  the  individual,  as  well  as  subject  matter  that  would 
strengthen  points  already  strong. 

b.  Education    (philosophy,  principles,  curriculum, 

psychology,  etc.)   6  S.  H. 

c.  Electives     12-18  S.  H. 

LIBRARY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

(Reprinted  from  the  bulletin  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.) 

I.  Books. 

A.  Enrollment  of  100  or  less  students.  500  well-selected  books, 
exclusive  of  government  documents  and  textbooks,  to  meet 
the  needs  for  reference,  supplementary  reading  and  cul- 


*Courses  do  not  give  credit  toward  a  degree  in  Library  Science. 
tCourses  may  give  credit  toward  a  degree  in  Library  Science. 
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tural  and  inspirational  reading.  Also  one  good  general 
newspaper  in  addition  to  the  local  one,  and  a  well-selected 
list  of  from  5  to  10  periodicals,  suitable  for  students'  use. 
Books  selected  from  State  approved  list  or  from  lists  ap- 
proved by  Southern  Association. 
E.  Enrollment  of  1,000  or  more  students.  5,000  or  more  well- 
selected  books  averaging  5  per  student.  Also  good  general 
newspaper  and  well-selected  list  of  from  5  to  15  periodicals 
suitable  for  students'  use. 

C.  Enrollment  of  200  to  500  students.  1,000  to  2,500  well- 
selected  books,  newspapers,  and  15  to  30  suitable  periodi- 
cals. 

D.  Enrollment  of  500  to  1,000  students.  2,500  to  50,000  well- 
selected  books,  newspapers,  and  25  to  50  suitable  periodi- 
cals. 

E.  Enrollment  of  1,000  or  more  students. ..  5,000  or  more  well- 
selected  books,  newspapers,  and  at  least  40  suitable 
periodicals. 

II.  Librarian. 

A.  Enrollment  of  100  or  less  students.  Teacher-librarian  with 
at  least  6  semester  hours  in  Library  Science.  Excused 
from  certain  number  of  hours  of  teaching  and  thus  allotted 
definite  time  for  library  work,  with  regular  hours  in  the 
library.  Sufficient  student  help  trained  by  the  teacher- 
librarian  to  keep  the  library  open  all  day,  but  open  only 
under  supervision. 

B.  Enrollment  of  100  to  200  students.  Half-time  librarian 
with  a  one-year  course  of  24-30  semester  hours  in  an  ac- 
credited library  school,  or  half  time  with  college  gradua- 
tion including  12  semester  hours  in  Library  Science. 

C.  Enrollment  of  200  to  500  students.  Full-time  librarian 
with  same  qualifications  and  educational  background  as 
teachers,  including  24-30  semester  hours  in  an  approved 
library  school.  One  or  two  years'  teaching  experience  is 
very  desirable. 

D.  Enrollment  of  500  to  1,000  students.  Same  as  above,  with 
sufficient  help  and  some  experience  in  teaching  or  library 
especially  desirable. 

E.  Enrollment  of  1,000  or  more  students.  Full-time  librarian 
with  college  graduation  and  at  least  24-30  semester  hours 
in  an  approved  library  school.  Teaching  and  library  ex- 
perience especially  desirable — a  good  contact  with  children 
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already  established.  For  every  1,000,  or  major  fraction 
thereof,  enrollment,  there  shall  be  an  additional  full-time 
trained  librarian. 

III.  Appropriation. 

A.  Enrollment  of  500  or  less  students.  Annual  appropriation 
of  at  least  $1.00  per  student  per  year  for  books,  periodicals, 
etc.,  exclusive  of  salaries. 

B.  Enrollment  of  more  than  500  students.  Annual  appropria- 
tion of  at  least  $.75  per  student  per  year  for  books,  periodi- 
cals, etc.,  exclusive  of  salaries. 

IV.  Course  in  use  of  library. 

Course  of  at  least  12  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  library  given 
by  the  librarian  or  teacher-librarian,  preferably  in  first 
year  of  high  school.  (This  course  is  required  in  all  schools.) 

V.  Organization. 

A.  Enrollment  of  100  or  less  students.  At  least  an  adequate 
shelf -list  made  and  an  adequate  loan-system  installed. 

B.  Enrollment  of  more  than  100  students.  Card  catalogs, 
shelf-lists,  accession  record,  and  adequate  loan  system. 

VI.  Equipment. 

A.  Enrollment  of  100  or  less  students  to  200.  Separate  class- 
room or  end  of  study  hall  fitted  up  with  shelving,  tables 
and  chairs ;  always  accessible  to  students,  but  under  super- 
vision. 

B.  Enrollment  of  200  to  500  students.  Separate  room 
equipped  with  tables,  chairs,  shelves,  loan  desks,  magazine 
rack,  bulletin  boards,  catalog  case,  typewriter,  and  other 
essential  office  equipment.  Room  should  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  one-tenth  of  enrollment,  allowing  25 
square  feet  per  person. 

C.  Enrollment  of  500  to  1,000  students.  Same  as  above  with 
separate  library  workroom  and  essential  office  equipment. 

D.  Enrollment  of  1,000  or  more  students.  Same  as  above  with 
additional  equipment  to  meet  needs.  If  possible  separate 
rooms  for  conference  and  for  instruction  in  the  library  are 
desirable. 


CHAPTER  II 

Organization  of  the  School  Library 

The  school  library  must  be  well  organized  if  the  materials  are 
to  be  of  the  best  service. 

I.  Preliminary  preparation. 

A.  Collect  all  books  belonging  to  the  library  and  put  them  to- 
gether in  one  place.  As  new  books  are  unpacked,  they 
should  be  checked  with  the  bill  and  the  price  marked  in- 
conspicuously with  pencil  in  each  volume.  New  books 
should  be  opened  carefully. 

B.  Sort  books  carefully. 

1.  Mend  where  needed;   clean  soiled  books. 

2.  Discard  worn-out  books  and  those  unsuited  for  the  school  library. 
Indicate  in  accession  record  that  these  books  are  being  discarded, 
if  they  have  been  entered  there. 

3.  Keep  not  more  than  five  copies  of  any  textbook  useful  for  class 
reference  material.  Discard  other  textbooks  or  store  separately 
as  supplementary  texts. 

C.  If  the  librarian  does  not  have  library  training,  she  should 
make  a  list  of  books  in  good  condition  to  be  retained  for 
school  library  use  and  should  send  the  list  to  the  State 
School  Library  Adviser,  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  to  be  classified  and 
returned.  Typewritten  lists  should  be  double  spaced. 
Handwritten  lists  should  be  prepared  on  lined  paper.  Give 
Author,  Title,  Publisher  of  each  and  leave  one-inch 
margin  on  right-hand  side  of  page.  This  is  not  necessary 
if  the  librarian  has  had  training  in  Library  Science  and 
can  classify  her  oivn  books.    Use  the  following  form : 


Author 


Title  of  Book 


Publishes 


Blank  One- 
Inch  Column 


D.  Secure  materials  needed. 

1.  Accession  record,  loose-leaf  or  1,000  lines  pressboard  cover. 

2.  Rubber  stamp  with  name  of  school  and  stamp  pad. 

3.  Book  cards,  pockets,  and  date  due  slips  for  each  book.     Average 
one  of  each  for  every  book. 
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4.  Notebook  for  circulation  record. 

5.  White  shellac  or  book  lacquer   (half  pint  for  each  500  books). 

6.  Narrow  brush  for  applying  shellac  or  book  lacquer. 

7.  Small  bottle  household  ammonia  for  cleaning  brushes  (by  washing 
brushes  in  water  containing  a  little  household  ammonia,  shellac 
can  be  removed). 

8.  Library  mending  paste  and  paste  brush. 

9.  Abridged  Deivey  Decimal  Classification,  if  librarian  is  trained. 

10.  White  ink  and  pen  staff  and  bowl  point  pens,  or  electric  stylus  and 
transfer  papers  for  marking  books 

11.  Ink  and  pens  for  general  writing. 

12.  Cards  for  shelf  list  (average  one  card  for  each  title).    Use  catalog 
cards. 

13.  Cards  for  dictionary  card  catalog    (average  three  cards  for  each 
title).     Only  trained  librarians  make  this. 

14.  Mending  materials.     See  mending  manual  from  any  dealer  listed 
below. 

15.  Charging  tray. 

16.  Date  guide  cards   (1-31),  for  filing  circulation. 

17.  Shelf  list  guides    (000-900). 

18.  Catalog  guides  if  this  is  to  be  made. 

Supplies  purchased  with  State  funds  must  be  secured  from 
dealers  having  contracts;  use  proper  order  forms  which  are 
supplied  to  superintendents.     Some  good  supply  houses  are: 

Gaylord  Brothers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Library  Bureau,  104  Luckie  Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Demco  Library  Supplies,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Library  Efficiency  Corporation,  36  West  20th  Street,  New  York  City. 

II.  Organization  and  records  required  in  school  library. 

A.  Accession  record  kept  up-to-date.  This  may  be  part  of  the 
shelf  list  in  schools  employing  trained  librarians. 

B.  Books  classified  and  marked  by  the  Dewey  decimal  classifi- 
cation system. 

C.  Card  loan  system  with  record  of  circulation  kept. 

D.  Record  of  yearly  additions,  discards,  total  number  of 
books,  circulation  statistics. 

E.  Yearly  inventory. 

F.  State  Annual  Library  Report  blank  filled  out  and  sent  to 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.    See  pages  23-24. 

G.  Shelf  list  on  cards. 

H.  Card  catalog  in  schools  employing  trained  librarian  half 
time  or  more. 
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State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
raleigh,  n.  c. 

ANNUAL  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  REPORT  19*! -  19H_ 


Roce-JMi? 

Name  of  School— ?P_hn_Doe Post  Cfffl*tt  Goode  School.  K.C.  County— J^ppmbe 

Type  of  School  (check  one  only)  Elementary ,  Junior  High ,  High— _? 

Use  separate  report  forms  for  each  type  of  school.  Records  for  elementary  and  high  Bchool  books  housed  in  same  room 
should  be  kept  and  reported  separately. 
EnroIUment 4.27 A.   D.  A _A4P_ No.  Teachere— i£ 


LIBRARIAN: 

Trailing  (semester  hours  of  Library  Science). 

No.  of  periods  daily  In  the  library 

Length  oi  library  periods 


Is  librarian  free  from  study  hall  duty? 

Other  subject*  taught 

Extra-curricular  duties  ol  librarian 

Name  oi  assistant  librarian  (If  employed). 

Training  of,  assistant  librarian 

Name  of  WPA  or  NYA  library  worker 

No,  ol  student  assistants 


ORGANIZATION  (answer  YES  or  NO): 

Up-to-date  accession  record 

Books  marked  by  Deway  decimal  system 

Card  loan  system 

Card  shelf  list 

Dictionary  card  catalog » 

Author  cards 

Title    cards .. 

Subject  cards . 

Is  library  room  designated  for  library  purposes  during 

entire  school  day? 

If  not,  state  its  other  purposes 

Is  library  room  free  from  assigned  study  hall  groups? 

Are  class  groups  scheduled  for  library  periods? 


Vary  Smith 
30 


Ye3 


Y03 


^£S_ 


Is  record  of  pupils  reading  kept? 

Are  classroom  loans  made  from  central  library? 

Is  the  book  collection  distributed  as  classroom  libraries? 
Is  library   Instruction   given? 

By  wham? librarian  and  Bnp3 

To  whom? Grades  J^JL,!  ?.    10 


IiD_ 


Yes 


Topics  ct 


taatfg    Topi  c  s_  out  lined  in  School 
Library  Handbook; 


Is  library  used  during  summer?. 


FINANCES: 

Is  there  a  special  library  budget? 

Amount  spent  for  books 

Amount  spent  for  magazines  and  newspapers 

Amount  spent  for  supplies  and  mending 

Amount  spent  for  professional  binding 

Amount  spent  for  furniture 1$. 

Other    expenditures B    13*24 


No.  books  last  report ^ 

No-  books  lost  and  discarded [ 

No.  books   added 

No.  books  now  in  library | — =2 

Book  distribution  by  subject  (Dewey  decimal  classification): 

(In  each  group  Include  all  books  classified  by  the  Inclusive  numbers). 
Reference  Collection  (all  books  with  R  before 


000-039  General    Works 

020  Library  Economy 

(028,  see  E  under  400-499) 

100-199  Philosophy  and  Conduct 

200-299  Religion    

300-397  Social    Science 

398  Fairy  Tales 

400-499  Languages  (except  428) 

428eReaders  (single  copies)  Grades  1-3 

E  *  P  Easy  Books  and  Picture  Books  (If  028 
has  been  used,  give  number  here  in- 
stead of  under  General  Works) 

428gReaders  (single  copies)  Grades  4-7 

500-599  Science  (except  591) 

591   Animal    Stories 

600-699  Useful    Arts 

610-619  Health 


680-689  Industrial   Arts.  Handicraft 

700-799  Fine  Arts 

750-759  Art    

780-789  Music  ..^ 

800-899  Literature 

811-811.8,   821-821.8   Poetry 

910-919  Geography  and  Travel 

912  Atlas 

900-909.  929-999  History 

920-928,  B  Biography 

F  Fiction _ 

SC  Short  Story  Collection 

Total  number  of  books 


-235. 


}} 


J£L 


J2_ 


Ji 


302 


No.  magazines  received  regularly 

.  received  regularly 


CIRCULATION: 

Are  books  circulated  lor  home  use? 

Total  regular  book  circulation 

Total  overnight,  reserve,  and  period  loan  circulation. . 
Total    magazine   circulation 


J1L. 


J21_ 


25*? 


_28_ 


8.618 


679 


582 
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Size  of  library  room 

Number  of  library  tables 

Number  of  library  chairs 

Magazine  rack  or  shelving 

Newspaper  rack 

Dictionary  sland 

Pamphlet  file  case 

Number  of  bulletin  boards 

Card  catalog  case  (No.  of  drawers)- 

Charging    desk . 

Librarians    desk 

Typewriter 


Shelving   (No.  shelves) 

Librarians  workroom  (size).. 

Floor  covering 

Slides  on  library  chairs 

Shades  at  windows 


swer  YES  for  those 

Children's  Catalog,  latest  ed 

Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries,  latest  ed — 
N.CEA.  Library  Book  Catalog 

Have  titles  owned  been  checked  in  N.  C.  E.  A.  list  for 

your    files? 

Rue,  Subject  Index  to  Readers  (grades  1-3) ,_. 

Rue.  Subject. Index  to  Books  for  Intermediate  Grades. 

Dewey  Decimal  Classification 

Ingles  £  McCague.  Teaching  Use  of  Becks  and  Libraries 
Mott  &  Baisden,  Children's  Book  on  How  to  Use  Eooks 

and     Libraries 
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Wilson  Library  Bulletin 

Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature 


60'  x  30' 


48 


JJ2_ 


Yes 
Yes 


REFERENCE  TOOLS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY: 

Encyclopediaa  (elementary  school  library): 
Compton 'a  Pictured  Enclyclopedia copyright- 
World  Book  Enclyclopedia „ copyrigbL- 

Brilannica  Junior  Enclyclopedia copyright— 

Enclyclopedias  (high  school  library): 

World  Book  Enclyclopedia YeS__  copyrlqhli 

Americana  Enclyclopedia IQS       copyright 

Britannica  Enclyclopedia Ye  3       copyright 

Unabridged  Dictionaries: 


193? 
1236 


Merriam-Webster'3  New  International  Dictionary,  1st  ed 

Merriam-Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,   2nd   ed IS  3 


Funk  and  Wagnall's  New  Standard  Dictionary *93 

Foreign  Language  Dictionaries: 

French Yes 

Latin Yes 

Spanish 

Special  Reference  BookB: 
Lincoln   library „_ 


Author*  Today  and  Yesterday, 

Living    Authors 

Junior  Books  of  Authors,. 

Who's    Who 

Who's  Who  In  America 

World    Almanac 

World  Atlas 

Slower  identification  book 

Tree  identification  book 

Bird  Identification  book_ 

Artists  Identification  book— 

Musicians  Identification  book-_ 

Handbook  of  composition 

Quotation  identification  book... 
Anthology  of  childien's  literature— 

Anthology  of  American  literature 

Anthology  of  world  literature 


Yea 


Yes 


Yes 

Yes 


copyright, 
copyright- 


_123£_ 


Yes     ^p^^,    1939 

r9S       copyrtghl     122* 
_  f^pyrig^1         '  *  ' 


Yes 


Yes 
.Yes 


.copyright. 


1936 


copyright 42sB 

Yes     .-^y^M    1931 


Yes       cc.pyi1ghL_122L_ 

Yes     cppyrtghi    1937 


1929 


1936 


REMARKS: 

What  are  the  best  things  about  your  library? 

Use  made  of  library  in  preparation  of  class  assignments. 


What  things  need  most  emphasis  or  improvement? 

Keed  most   emphasis 

Library  instruction 

Library  publicity 

Reading  Guidance 
What  things  have  been  improved  most  in  the  past  year? 

Catalog 

Information  file 

Training  of  library  assistants 


Date Jfey  .  3X ...  15.42  ... 

Date June.  2.1,  ..19.42.. 


Principal 

. ; ..Superintendent 

_3uncanbe County 
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III.  Accession  record. 

A.  The  accession  record  is  a  numerical  record  of  books  as  they 
are  added  to  the  library.  Accession  record  books  may  be 
secured  from  one  of  the  supply  houses  noted  above.  Use 
the  loose-leaf  form,  or  1,000  line  accession  book.  Directions 
given  in  the  book  should  be  followed. 

B.  In  making  the  accession  record  write  the  title  of  each  book 
on  a  separate  line.  The  number  of  the  line  on  which  the 
book  is  entered  becomes  the  accession  number  for  the  book. 
Write  the  accession  number  for  the  book  in  it  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  inside  back  cover,  on  the  card,  and  on  the 
pocket.  (See  illustration  under  Mechanical  Preparation.) 
Also  put  the  number  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  first  right- 
hand  page  after  the  title  page  of  the  book.  After  the 
number  99  is  reached  in  the  accession  book,  the  full  num- 
ber must  be  completed  by  prefixing  the  proper  figure  to 
each  line,  as  200,  201,  etc. 

C.  The  column  in  the  accession  book  headed  "Remarks"  is  to 
be  used  to  indicate  the  final  disposition  of  the  books,  such 
as  "Lost  October  1940"  or  "Discarded"  with  proper  date. 

D.  The  column  "Remarks"  may  be  divided  with  a  line  and  the 
classification  number  may  be  written  in  one  column,  if  a 
column  for  the  classification  number  is  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 

IV.  Dewey  decimal  classification. 

Under  this  scheme  of  classification  all  knowledge  is  divided 
into  ten  main  classes.  These  in  turn  are  subdivided  into  sec- 
tions. Such  divisions  can  be  carried  on  indefinitely  by  insert- 
ing a  decimal  point.  In  the  school  library  three  or  four  figures 
are  usually  sufficient.  The  trained  librarian  can  classify  the 
book  collection  herself,  using  a  copy  of  the  Abridged  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification.  The  untrained  librarian  should  send 
her  list  to  be  classified  for  her  as  indicated  in  I,  3,  above. 

The  classification  numbers  given  below  will  help  in  identi- 
fying the  subjects  for  the  various  classification  numbers  most 
frequently  used.  The  scheme  of  classification  numbers  should 
be  understood  by  teachers  and  pupils  so  that  they  can  locate 
material  on  given  subjects. 

A.  Each  number  in  the  Dewey  decimal  classification  stands 
for  a  subject.     All  books  on  one  subject  have  the  same 
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classification  number  and  are  shelved  together.     For  ex- 
ample, all  books  of  Science  fall  in  the  500  grouping : 

500  stands  for  Science 

580  stands  for  Science  of  Botany 

582  stands  for  Science  of  Botany  of  Trees. 

B.  Books  of  fiction  for  uniformity  may  be  marked  F  with  the 
first  initial  of  the  author's  last  name  under  it,  or  they  may 
be  marked  with  only  the  first  letter  of  the  author's  sur- 
name. Fiction  should  be  arranged  on  the  shelves  alpha- 
betically by  author.  Easy  books  are  classified  E  with  the 
first  initial  of  the  author's  last  name  under  it  and  are 
shelved  alphabetically  by  author. 

C.  For  individual  Biography  use  either  921  and  the  last  name 
of  the  person  written  about  or  B  and  the  last  name  of  the 
person  written  about.  Biography  should  be  arranged  on 
the  shelves  alphabetically  by  the  subject  of  the  biography. 
For  example,  any  book  about  Lee,  regardless  of  who  wrote 
it,  should  be  marked : 

921  or  B 

Lee  Lee 

D.  For  reference  books  let  R  precede  the  classification  number 
and  shelve  all  R  books  together.  This  is  to  indicate  that 
they  may  not  be  loaned  out  of  the  library. 

E.  Other  books  are  shelved  numerically  by  classification  num- 
bers. 

Simple  Dewey  Classification  for  the  School  Library 

000-099  General -Works  371.4   Vocational  Guidance 

0  20  Library  Science  3  94   Holidays 

030  Encyclopedias  395   Etiquette 

100-199  Philosophy  398   Legends,  Fairy  Tales, 

150  Psychology  Fables,  Folklore 

170  Behavior  and  Manners  400-499  Languages 

200-299  Religion  423   English  Dictionaries 

220  Bible  428    Reading  Textbooks 

291  Mythology  440   French  Language 

300-399  Social  Science  443   French  Dictionary 

310  Yearbooks,  Statistics  460    Spanish  Language 

320  Civics,  Sociology  463    Spanish  Dictionary 

328  Parliamentary  Law  470   Latin  Language 

330  Economics,   Conservation  473   Latin  Dictionary 

3  53  Government  500-599  Science 

367  Societies,   Associations,  500    General   Science  and 

Clubs  Nature 

370  Education  510    Mathematics 
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520 

Astronomy 

822   Plays  (812  may  be  used) 

530 

Physics 

822.3    Shakespeare 

537 

Electricity 

824   Essays    (814  may  be 

540 

Chemistry 

used) 

550 

Physical  Geography 

825   Speeches  and  Orations 

570 

Biology 

(815  may  be  used) 

580 

Botany,  Plants 

F  Fiction 

582 

Trees 

E  Easy  Books  for  Primary 

583 

Flowers 

Grades 

590 

Zoology,  Animals 

P  Picture  Books  (over- 

591 

Animal  Stories 

sized) 

595 

Insects 

900-999  Geography  and  History 

597 

Fishes 

910    Geography    (general), 

598 

Birds 

travel  and  adventure 

600-699 

Useful  Arts 

910.1   Industrial  Geography 

608 

Inventions 

912  Atlases 

612 

Health,  Sanitation 

914   Europe — Geography   and 

614 

Safety 

travel 

620 

Machinery 

914-1    Ireland,  Scotland — 

621. 

3    Radio,  Telephone 

Geography  and  travel 

623 

Ships 

914.2   England,  Wales — Geog- 

625 

Trains 

raphy  and  travel 

62  9.1   Aviation 

914.3    Germany — Geography 

629. 

2   Automobiles 

and  travel 

630 

Agriculture,  Gardening 

914.4   France — Geography 

640 

Home  Making,  Home 

and  travel 

Economics 

914.5   Italy — Geography  and 

643 

Homes 

travel 

646 

Clothes 

914.6    Spain — Geography  and 

650 

Business  Methods 

travel 

680 

Handicrafts 

914.7   Russia — Geography 

700-799 

Fine  Arts 

and  travel 

720 

Architecture 

914.8    Scandanavia — Geog- 

730 

Sculpture 

raphy  and  travel 

750 

Picture  Study,  Drawing 

914.9   Minor  countries — Geog- 

780 

Music 

raphy  and  travel 

790 

Amusements,  Games, 

Sports 

915   Asia — Geography  and 

800-899 

Literature 

travel 

80  8.5   Debating 

915.1   China — Geography  and 

808.8    Quotations  of  Prose  and 

travel 

Poetry  in  one  volume 

915.2   Japan — Geography   and 

810 

Books  about  American 

travel 

Literature 

916   Africa — Geography  and 

820 

Books  about  English 

travel 

Literature 

917   North  America — Geog- 

821 

Poetry — Individual 

raphy  and  travel 

Authors    (811    may   be 

917.1    Canada — Geography 

used) 

and  travel 

821. 

8   Poetry — Collections 

917.2   Mexico — Geography 

(811.8  may  be  used) 

and  travel 
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917. 


918 


919 


919.1 


919.3 


919.6 


919.8 


919.9 

920 
921 

909 
929 


3   United  States — Geog- 
raphy and  travel 
South  America,  Panama 
— Geography  and 
travel 
Oceania — Geography  and 
travel 
Philippine  Islands — 

Geography  and  travel 
Australia — Geography 

and  travel 
Hawaii — Geography 

and  travel 
Arctic  Regions  and 
Greenland — Geog- 
raphy and  travel 
Antarctic  Regions — 
Geography  and  travel 
Biography — Collective 
or  B  Biography — Indi- 
vidual 
General  History 
Flags 


930   Ancient  History 

937  Ancient  Roman  History 

938  Ancient  Greek  History 
940   Europe — Medieval  and 

Modern  History 
940.3  World  War  I — History 

940.5  World  War  II — History 
950   Asia — History 

960   Africa   (modern  times)  — 
History 

970  North  America  and 

American  Indians — 
History 

971  Canada — History 

972  Mexico — History 

973  United  States — History 
975  U.  S. — Southern  States 

History 

975.6  U.  S. — North  Carolina 

— History 
980   South  America — History 
990   Oceania — History 


V.  Mechanical  preparation. 

A.  Remove  old  labels  or  incorrect  markings  from  old  books. 

B.  Open  new  books  carefully.  Place  the  book  with  its  covers 
on  the  table.  Holding  the  pages  upright  in  one  hand,  press 
open  a  few  leaves  at  a  time  alternately  at  the  front  and 
at  the  back  until  all  have  been  treated.  Opening  a  new 
book  suddenly  may  loosen  the  leaves  or  break  the  binding. 

C.  If  there  are  uncut  sections,  cut  the  pages  with  a  paper 
knife. 

D.  The  book  pocket  should  be  pasted  on  the  inside  back  cover 
near  the  bottom.  The  classification  number  should  be 
written  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  and  the  accession 
number  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  The  name  of  the 
author  and  the  title  of  the  book  should  be  written  on  the 
pocket.     (See  illustration.) 

E.  The  name  of  school  should  be  stamped  on  inside  front 
cover  and  on  any  page  selected.  This  should  be  the  same 
page  in  all  books.  A  rubber  stamp,  not  too  large,  is  satis- 
factory.   Be  careful  to  make  the  impression  straight. 

F.  The  classification  number  should  be  written  on  the  book 
card  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  and  the  accession  num- 
ber in  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  The  author's  surname 
should  be  written  on  the  top  line  at  the  left  and  the  brief 
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title  of  the  book  on  the  second  line.  If  title  begins  with 
an  article,  omit  the  article.  The  book  card  is  then  put  in 
pocket. 

G.  Paste  "Date  Due"  slip  by  top  edge  on  flyleaf  opposite 
pocket. 

H.  The  classification  and  accession  numbers  should  be  written 
on  the  inside  book  cover  above  the  book  pocket. 


Date  Due 

* 

395 


52 


395               52 

Post 

Etiquette 

395                     52 

Post 
Etiquette 

Inside  back  cover  of  book  showing  position  of  pocket,  card,  and  date  due  slip; 
also,  lettering  on  card,  and  date  due  slip. 


VI.  Marking. 

A.  All  numbers  on  the  backs  of  books  should  be  placed  at  the 
same  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  books — one  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  bottom  is  preferable.  A  light  penciled 
line  on  the  book  at  the  proper  height  is  helpful  and  saves 
time. 

B.  A  thin  coat  of  white  shellac  across  the  line  makes  a  smooth 
surface  on  which  to  mark  if  white  ink  is  used. 
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C.  The  classification  number  is  written  on  the  line  with  white 
ink.  The  first  initial  of  the  author's  name  is  printed  below 
the  number,  as         598 

A 
For  Biography  use  the  last  name  of  the  person  written 
about  instead  of  the  author's  initial  as     921         or         B 

Lee  Lee 

For  Fiction  use  F  and  the  author's  initial.    For  Easy  books 
use  E  and  the  author's  initial. 

D.  When  the  ink  has  dried,  shellac  the  entire  end  of  the  book. 
This  keeps  the  title  clear,  protects  the  back,  and  makes  the 
numbering  more  durable.  A  thin  coating  of  shellac  may 
be  put  over  the  entire  cover  for  protection. 

VII.  Shelf  list. 

A.  Purposes  of  the  shelf  list : 

1.  Is  a  complete  record  of  books  owned  by  tbe  library. 

2.  Shows  the  books  in  each  classification  owned  by  the  library. 

3.  Acts  as  a  subject  index  for  the  iibrary. 

4.  Guides  in  selecting  books  for  a  well-balanced  collection. 

5.  Facilitates  taking  inventory. 

* 

B.  Description :  The  shelf  list  is  a  card  record  of  all  books 
in  the  library  and  is  arranged  in  the  same  order  that  the 
books  stand  on  the  shelves.  Each  title  is  put  on  a  separate 
card.  The  shelf  list  in  the  library  corresponds  to  the  table 
of  contents  in  a  book. 

C.  Data  on  shelf  list  card : 

1.  Classification  number. 

2.  Author. 

3.  Title. 

4.  Publisher. 

5.  Date  of  copyright. 

6.  Accession  number  for  each  copy. 

7.  Price  for  each  copy   (optional). 

D.  Filing  shelf  list  cards : 

1.  File  shelf  list  cards  according  to  the  classification  number,  arrang- 
ing the  cards  by  classes,  100-200-300-400,  etc. 

2.  Arrange  each  class  group  according  to  number,  500-530-530.7,  etc. 

3.  Within  each  group  of  the  same  number,  arrange  alphabetically  by 
author. 

4.  Arrange   cards   for   biography   alphabetically   by   the   name   of   the 
person  written  about. 
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918 

Peck 

,  Anne  Merriman 

P 

Roundabout  South  America.   Harper,    cl940. 

637 

copy 

1         $2.40 

723 

copy 

2         $2.40 

o 

VIII.  Arrangement  of  books  on  shelves. 

A.  Numbered  books  are  arranged  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  number. 

B.  Books  are  placed  on  the  shelves  from  left  to  right  and  top 
to  bottom  of  each  section  of  shelving. 

C.  Fiction  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  author.  Easy  books 
are  arranged  alphabetically  by  author. 

D.  Biography  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  name  of  the 
person  written  about. 

IX.  Card  loan  system. 

A.  Pocket,  card,  and  date  due  slip  should  be  put  in  books  to 
be  circulated  as  described  and  illustrated  under  "Mechani- 
cal Preparation,"  pages  28-29. 

B.  Process  of  lending. 

1.  Remove  book  card  from  pocket. 

2.  Borrower  writes  name  on  book  card. 

3.  Stamp  date  on  book  card  and  on  date  due  slip  in  the  book. 

4.  Drop  card  in  charging  tray. 

C.  Filing  and  counting  circulation  for  the  day. 

1.  Count  cards  for  books  lent  during  the  day. 

2.  Record  number  of  card  under  proper  date  in  small  book.     (Record 
may  be  kept  by  classification  if  preferred.) 

3.  Arrange  cards  in  order  (usually  alphabetically  by  author). 

4.  File  cards  in  order  behind  date  card  in  charging  tray. 
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D.  Process  of  returning. 

1.  Note  date  on  date  due  slip,  author  and  title  of  book. 

2.  Look  under  same  date  in  charging  tray  for  card  with  same  author 
and  title. 

3.  Compare  classification  and  accession  numbers  to  verify  card. 

4.  Put  book  card  in  book  pocket. 

5.  Book  is  ready  to  be  returned  to  its  proper  place  on  the  shelves. 

X.  Inventory. 

A.  All  books  should  be  called  in  and  arranged  in  correct  order 
on  the  shelves. 

B.  The  shelf  list  is  arranged  as  the  books  should  stand  on  the 
shelves.  The  books  should  be  checked  with  the  shelf  list. 
For  every  missing  book  the  card  should  be  turned  on  end 
or  clipped.  After  all  sources  for  locating  missing  books 
have  been  consulted  (books  at  bindery,  loans  not  returned, 
etc.),  mark  cards  standing  on  end  or  clipped  to  indicate 
whether  the  book  has  been  lost  or  discarded  and  when. 

C.  A  record  of  additions  by  large  classification  subject  should 
be  kept  during  the  year.  This  information  may  be  put  on 
cards  kept  at  the  front  of  the  shelf  list  cards. 

D.  An  inventory  record  for  each  year  should  also  be  kept.  It 
may  be  kept  on  a  single  sheet  and  should  give  the  informa- 
tion which  will  be  called  for  on  the  annual  report  form. 
The  illustration  covers  the  needed  information. 

XI.  Care  and  repair  of  books. 

A.  Observe  the  following  simple  precautions: 

1.  Give  instruction  in  the  care  of  books  regularly  to  pupils. 

2.  Open  all  new  books  and  mended  books  properly  and  carefully 
before  they  are  allowed  to  circulate. 

3.  Shellac  covers  when  the  books  are  new  so  that  they  can  be  kept 
clean  with  a  damp  cloth.  Book  covers  which  have  been  washed 
should  be  shellacked.  A  good  grade  of  white  shellac  bought 
locally  answers  the  purpose. 

4.  Protect  the  books  by  providing  adequate  shelving  deep  enough 
for  them  to  stand  upright.  A  book  end  or  book  support  should 
be  provided  for  each  shelf. 

6.  Use  only  clean,  attractive  books  for  circulation  as  this  tends  to 
make  children  care  for  all  books. 

6.  Purchase  books  for  recreational  reading  in  reinforced  bindings. 
By  reinforced  binding  is  meant  that  the  original  covers  are  used 
but  that  the  book  is  resewn  more  securely  and  fastened  to  the 
covers  with  tape  instead  of  the  usual  thin  cloth  (cheesecloth). 
Most  text  editions  are  reinforced  to  start  with.  The  cost  of  re- 
sewing  is  about  40  cents  a  book,  but  this  will  more  than  double 
the  life  of  the  book.  Roughly,  the  cost  of  each  book  would  be 
about  the  publisher's  list  price  without  the  usual  discount. 
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Name  of  School                                                                      Date 

NO.    AT 

No.  Lost 

No. 
Added 

Total  No. 

books 

FIRST   OF 

and 

OF 

Year 

Discarded 

Books  Now 

Reference  Collection   (all  books 

with  R  before  the  numbers) 

000-099  General  Works 

020  Library  Economy 

100-199  Philosophy  and  Conduct 

200-299  Religion  and  Mythology 

300-397  Social  Science 

398  Fairy  Tales 

400-499  Languages   (except  428) 

423  English  Dictionaries 

443  French  Dictionaries 

473  Latin  Dictionaries 

428e  Headers   (single  copies) 

Grades  1-3 

E  &  P  Easy  Books  and  Picture 

Books 

428e  Readers  (single  copies) 

Grades  4-7 

500-599  Science  (except  591) 

591  Animal  Stories 

600-699  Useful  Arts 

610-619  Health 

680-689  Industrial  Arts, 

Handicraft 

700-799  Fine  Arts 

750-759  Art 

780-789  Music 

N 

800-899  Literature 

811-811. S,  821-821.8  Poetry 

910-919  Geography  and  Travel 

912  Atlas 

900-909,  929-999  History 

920-928,  B  Biography 

F                    Fiction 

SC                 Short  Story  Collection 
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B.  Before  mending  or  rebinding  the  following  things  should 
be  considered : 

1.  The  kind  of  paper  and  print  in  the  book  makes  it  satisfactory 
or  not.  Many  books  which  are  literary  classics  are  of  such  poor, 
brittle,  yellowed  paper  that  they  should  be  discarded.  Fine  print 
repels  the  reading  of  some  books. 

2.  Old  textbooks  which  are  not  useful  or  are  out-of-date  should  be 
discarded.  This  applies  very  definitely  to  textbooks  in  grammar, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  languages.  If  titles  are  used  as  supple- 
mentary texts  and  so  are  bought  in  quantity,  they  should  be 
shelved  separately  and  not  counted  or  treated  as  library  books. 

3.  Inferior  or  mediocre  books  should  be  discarded.  The  average 
books  in  a  series  are  not  suitable  for  schools  and  should  not  be 
bought  or  accepted  on  book  gift  days. 

4.  Books  which  are  out-of-date  should  be  discarded  even  though 
they  were  satisfactory  when  published. 

5.  Books  whose  subject  matter  is  not  of  interest  or  suitable  for  the 
particular  school  group  should  be  discarded  or  turned  over  to 
libraries  where  they  would  be  useful.  For  example,  modern 
problem  fiction  is  not  suitable  for  adolescent  reading  nor  is  a 
college  history  text  useful  for  elementary  school  readers. 

6.  Books  which  are  worn  out  to  such  extent  that  they  cannot  be 
mended  and  books  which  have  pages  missing  should  be  dis- 
carded. 

7.  Government  documents  which  are  not  useful  for  the  school 
library  should  not  be  kept  or  considered  as  a  part  of  the  library. 

C.  Rebinding. 

1.  Worn  books  which  receive  hard  service  and  which  are  costly  to 
replace  may  be  rebound  at  a  book  bindery  at  a  cost  usually 
ranging  from  60<?  to  $1.50,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  book. 

2.  "Worn  encyclopedias  which  are  not  out-of-date  should  be  rebound 
at  a  bindery. 

3.  When  funds  are  available,  it  is  advisable  to  have  other  fre- 
quently used  books  which  cost  $1.00  or  more  rebound. 

4.  A  bindery  rebound  book  usually  will  stand  three  times  the 
number  of  circulations  of  the  original  copy. 

5.  The  State  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract  makes  a  contract 
each  year  for  rebinding  done  with  State  funds. 

6.  Some  good  binderies  are: 

Ruzicka  Bindery,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

William  H.  Rademaekers  and  Son  Co.,  74  Oration  St.,  Newark, 

N.  J. 
New  Method  Book  Bindery,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Charles  L.  Elliott,  1901  Rosedale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  Mending. 

1.  In  mending  books  it  is  well  to  begin  early  so  that  no  book  is 
seriously  worn  before  it  is  mended. 
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2.  Schools  are  advised  to  take  advantage  of  the  WPA  Library  Pro- 
ject book  mending  service.  The  book  menders  are  better  trained 
for  doing  the  work  than  is  the  school  librarian.  The  school 
librarian  may  better  use  her  time  in  the  library  services  to 
pupils  than  in  the  slow  process  of  book  mending. 

3.  If  mending  is  undertaken,  it  is  of  first  importance  to  have  the 
needed  tools.  Good  judgment  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of 
mending  should  be  applied  in  deciding  what  should  be  done  to 
each  book.  Mending  takes  time  and  care.  It  should  not  be 
attempted  unless  it  is  to  be  done  properly.  All  of  the  com- 
panies which  sell  mending  materials  have  a  pamphlet  giving 
detailed  instructions  which  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

4.  Well-known  library  supply  houses  which  feature  mending  sup- 
plies are: 

Demco  Library  Supplies,  114  Carroll  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Gaylord  Brothers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  Huntting  Co  ,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Library   Bureau   Division,    Remington    Rand   Co.,    10  4    Luckie 

St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta  Ga. 
Library  Efficiency   Corporation,    36    W.    20th    St.,    New   York, 

N.  Y. 

E.  Materials  used  for  cleaning  books. 

1.  Vinegar  solution  for  washing  covers  (1  part  water  and  1  part 
vinegar). 

2.  Ivory  soap  for  washing  pages.  Pages  that  cannot  be  washed 
with  soap  and  water  can  be  cleaned  with  art  gum. 

3.  Carpenter's  sand  paper.  Two  or  three  pieces  will  be  needed  for 
use  in  buffing  edges  of  contents. 

F.  Materials  used  for  lettering  books. 

1.  White  ink.     Purchase  jars  from  library  dealer. 

2.  Pen  points.     Bowl  point  is  most  satisfactory. 

G.  Care  of  materials. 

1.  To  clean  shellac  brushes,  let  them  stand  for  few  minutes  in 
bottle  of  denatured  alcohol  or  water  containing  household 
ammonia.  Wipe  with  waste  paper.  Brushes  should  be  washed 
immediately  after  being  used.  If  stiff,  let  them  stand  in  alcohol 
before  using  them  again. 

2.  Remove  pen  points  from  staff  after  using  white  ink.  Wash  and 
dry  them  thoroughly. 

3.  Paste  brushes  and  paste  cloths  should  be  washed  after  each  use. 

4.  Never  let  paste  brushes  stand  in  water  overnight. 

XII.  Card  catalog. 

The  preparation  of  a  dictionary  card  catalog  with  author, 
title,  and  subject  cards  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  the 
teacher-librarian  has  had  training  in  library  science.  Direc- 
tions for  a  simple  card  catalog  are  given  in 

Douglas.  Teacher-Librarian's  Handbook.  1941.  American  Library 
Association.     $1.90. 


CHAPTER  III 

Library  Practices  in  the  Elementary  School 

A  central,  well-organized  library  is  just  as  essential  in  the 
elementary  school  as  it  is  in  any  other  type  of  school.  Its  organi- 
zation and  administration  is  similar  to  that  of  any  library  of 
similar  size,  with  adaptations  made  to  fit  the  needs  of  its 
clientele.  The  brief  information  given  here  is  only  a  summary 
of  certain  generally  accepted  practices  which  apply  especially 
in  elementary  school  situations.  A  helpful  book  on  the  elemen- 
tary school  library  is  Administering  Library  Service  in  the 
Elementary  School  by  Jewel  Gardiner  and  Leo  B.  Baisden,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Library  Association  in  1941  at  $2.25  a 
copy. 

CREATING  ATTITUDES 

The  school  has  definite  responsibility  in  training  children  to 
read  and  use  books  wisely.  This  training,  if  it  is  to  result  in  a 
lifelong  habit,  must  be  correlated  with  a  library  situation.  The 
following  suggestions  are  helpful  ways  of  creating  a  favorable 
attitude  toward  books  as  sources  of  information  and  pleasure. 

I.  Central  library. 

Every  elementary  school  should  have  a  central  library  well 
equipped  with  attractive,  wisely  selected  books  to  meet  the 
varied  interests  of  the  children.  A  central  library  can  be  of 
more  real  service  than  room  libraries  and  is  much  more 
economical  for  the  school.  In  a  central  library  sets  of  ap- 
proved encyclopedias  are  of  use  to  every  grade  and  class  in  the 
school,  while  the  use  of  the  same  sets  of  books  in  a  classroom 
library  is  necessarily  limited  to  one  group.  A  central  library 
may  be  used  for  classroom  purposes  very  efficiently,  as  books 
for  use  in  connection  with  class  activities  may  be  checked 
from  here  either  to  individual  pupils  or  as  classroom  loans. 
By  equipping  a  central  library  a  school  need  not  waste  money 
purchasing  unnecessarily  duplicate  copies  of  one  title,  but  can 
provide  a  wider  range  of  more  excellent  material  for  use  by  all 
the  children. 

A  central  library  which  is  attractively  arranged  and  well 
managed  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  aids  in  guiding 
children  to  an  intelligent  use  and  appreciation  of  books.     It 
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is,  in  the  beginning,  a  place  where  children  go  to  get  good 
books  to  read  during  leisure  time  and  where  they  habitually 
turn  to  find  the  answers  to  the  many  puzzling  questions  they 
come  upon  in  their  varied  activities.  Here  children  learn  the 
proper  care  of  books  and  learn  something  of  library  usage,  an 
ability  that  is  of  value  now  and  later  on. 

II.  Classroom  library. 

If  a  central  library  is  impossible,  classroom  libraries  should 
be  provided  as  adequately  as  possible.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  books  to  see  that  the  class 
library  includes  a  wide  range  of  material  for  use  with  the 
children's  varied  activities  as  well  as  purely  recreational 
books  that  will  lead  them  to  read  wisely  in  their  leisure  time. 
Where  classroom  libraries  are  provided,  the  children  should 
be  privileged  to  go  to  the  reading  table  when  assigned  duties 
are  finished.  Here  they  should  be  allowed  to  examine  and 
read  attractive  books  and  search  for  answers  to  puzzling  ques- 
tions with  the  same  freedom  they  would  have  in  a  central 
library. 

HI.  The  library  hour. 

Whether  a  school  has  central  library  or  classroom  libraries, 
regular  library  periods  should  be  held  each  week  at  which 
time  the  following  activities  may  be  observed : 

A.  Each  child  may  select  and  borrow  from  the  library  a  book 
or  books  which  he  wishes  to  read  during  the  week.  Oppor- 
tunity for  returning  or  exchanging  books  during  the  week 
should  be  provided. 

B.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  do  some  reference  read- 
ing. Primary  children  may  find  pictures  and  easy  books 
with  the  teacher's  help  that  answer  some  of  the  questions 
in  connection  with  activities,  while  grammar  grade  chil- 
dren may  do  real  reference  reading. 

C.  Poetry  hour  may  sometimes  be  held  during  a  library  period. 
This  is  a  time  when  children  can  go  through  the  poetry 
books  to  find  their  favorite  poems  to  read  aloud  to  the 
group.  Children  may  be  encouraged  to  practice  reading 
their  favorite  poems  until  they  are  reasonably  sure  they 
can  read  them  well  enough  to  read  aloud  to  the  group. 
Teachers  should  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  the 
children  to  new  poets  and  new  poetry. 
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D.  Story  hour  may  be  held  sometimes  during  library  periods. 
Children  tell  or  read  good  short  stories  which  they  have 
found.  Teachers  should  take  this  time  to  introduce  the 
children  to  some  of  the  great  stories  that  have  been  written 
for  them. 

E.  Children  should  be  given  some  free  time  in  the  library  to 
spend  as  they  choose  browsing  around  finding  things  in 
which  they  are  particularly  interested.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  they  find  something  worth  while  to  do. 

F.  Teachers  should  read  aloud  to  children  from  beautiful 
books  in  which  the  children  should  be  interested.  They 
should  not  read  popular  books  which  pupils  can  read  for 
themselves. 

G.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  read  current  news  mate- 
rials and  magazines  during  library  periods. 

H.  Information  about  authors  and  illustrators,  and  examples 
of  their  work,  are  of  interest  to  children.  The  library 
period  is  an  appropriate  time  to  introduce  those. 

I.  Teachers  should  include  instruction  in  the  use  of  books 
and  libraries  as  a  part  of  the  plans  for  library  periods. 
Outlines  are  found  on  pages  70-80. 

All  of  these  activities  can  not  be  carried  on  during  any  one 
library  period.  Teachers  must  use  their  own  judgment  and 
plan  the  time  so  that  the  children  will  get  the  most  from  it. 

DESIRABLE  PRACTICES  AND  BEHAVIOR 

The  child  who  is  enjoying  and  profiting  from  his  visits  to  the 
library  will  acquire  certain  abilities  which  indicate  his  love  for 
reading  and  his  interest  in  the  library.  Some  of  these  are  listed 
here  as  means  for  measuring  this  interest.* 

I.  Desirable  practices  and  behaviors  in  the  use  of  the  library. 

A.  Primary  grades. 

1.  Goes  to  the  library  or  classroom  library  table  to  look  at  picture 
books. 

2.  Goes  to  the  library  or  classroom  library  table  to  read  after  com- 
pleting assignments. 

3.  Asks  to  be  permitted  to  take  library  books  home. 

4.  Realizes  that  books,  magazines,  and  materials  in  the  library  can 
answer  questions  in  which  the  class  has  shown  interest. 

5.  Knows    that    the    library    can    serve    people    better    when    the 
materials  are  cared  for  and  are  arranged  systematically. 
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B.  Intermediate  grades. 

1.  Understands  something  of  library  organization  and  makes  use 
of  it. 

2.  Knows  how  to  use  correctly  reference  materials  needed  in  solv- 
ing problems. 

3.  Desires  to  browse  around  in  the  library  to  find  material  which 
satisfies  personal  interests. 

4.  Chooses  books  to  read  because  of  an  intelligent  knowledge   of 
books  and  authors  in  the  field  of  children's  literature. 

II.  Desirable  practices  and  behavior  in  caring  for  books. 

A.  Primary  grades.  «■ 

1.  Realizes  that  clean  hands  are  essential  to  the  care  of  books. 

2.  Realizes  that  the  pages  of  books  must  be  turned  properly. 

3.  Uses  a  bookmark  for  keeping  place. 

4.  Realizes   that   books   must   be   taken   care    of   and    put   away   in 
proper  safe  places. 

B.  Intermediate  grades. 

Understands  the  mechanics  of  book  construction  to  the  extent  that 
greater  care  is  taken  of  books. 

III.  Desirable  practices  and  behavior  in  using  reading  as  a  form 
of  entertainment. 

A.  Primary  grades. 

1.  Chooses  to  read  library  materials  when  assigned  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

2.  Selects  stories  to  read  aloud  or  dramatize  for  the  class. 

B.  Intermediate  grades. 

1.  Chooses  to  read  when  assigned  work  is  completed. 

2.  Desires  to  read  books  being  discussed  by  other  children. 

3.  Chooses  to  read  poetry  or  stories  which  satisfy  a  particular  mood. 

IV.  Desirable  practices  and  behavior  in  using  reading  for  acquir- 
ing new  information. 

A.  Primary  grades. 

1.  Realizes  that  the  bulletin  board  has  interesting  news  and  worth- 
while information. 

2.  Realizes  that  pictures  give  helpful  information. 

3.  Finds  interesting  information  in  library  books  and  materials. 

B.  Intermediate  grades. 

1.  Finds  books   and   materials  in   library  which   have   information 
bearing  on  classroom  interests  and  activities. 

2.  Reads  current  materials  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

3.  Desires  to  read  new  materials  which  stimulate  new  interests  or 
relate  to  new  problems. 
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V.  Desirable  practices  and  behavior  in  owning  and  sharing  books. 

A.  Primary  grades. 

1.  Brings  books  to  school  for  the  enjoyment  of  classmates. 

2.  Asks  for  books  for  birthday  and  Christmas  presents. 

3.  Reads  simple  books  intelligently  and  gives  interesting  reports  to 
others. 

B.  Intermediate  grades. 

1.  Develops  an  attitude  toward  reading  books  for  pleasure  and  in- 
formation which  gives  promise  of  becoming  permanent. 

2.  Acquires  knowledge  of  worth-while  books  and  authors  and 
discriminates  between  desirable  and  undesirable  books. 

3.  Shows  an  interest  in  personal  possession  of  books. 

4.  Develops  habit  of  sharing  interesting  books  with  others,  through 
reading  portions,  giving  book  reports,  and  recommending  good 
books. 

5.  Develops  habit  of  using  reputable  factual  books  to  satisfy  need 
for  information  by  himself  or  his  group. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Selection  of  Books 

In  selecting  books  for  the  school  library  the  present  book  collec- 
tion, the  available  funds,  and  the  pupils'  needs  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  opinions  of  the  school  librarian,  the 
teachers,  and  the  local  public  librarian  may  well  be  considered. 
Authoritative  book  lists  are  especially  useful  when  the  books  are 
not  available  for  examination. 

Before  purchasing  new  books  it  is  well  to  take  stock  of  the 
collection  on  hand.  A  study  of  the  "Inventory  Record  Sheet," 
see  page  33,  will  show  the  relative  distribution  by  subject  of  the 
books  in  the  library.  The  suggested  distribution  by  subject 
shown  in  the  standards  given  in  Chapter  I  should  be  helpful  in 
determining  which  subject  groups  need  strengthening.  It  is 
emphasized  that  the  percentage  distribution  given  in  the 
standards  could  not  apply  infallibly  in  every  school  as  the  em- 
phases in  the  teaching  program  determine  the  need  for  library 
materials  in  various  subject  areas. 

Every  school  library  should  keep  its  basic  book  selection  lists 
checked  to  indicate  titles  and  number  of  copies  which  it  has  in 
stock.  This  means  that  a  small  check  mark  for  every  copy  owned 
should  be  put  in  front  of  owned  titles  in  such  lists  as  the  Library 
Book  Catalogue  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association, 
from  which  the  school  selects  books  for  purchase.  This  facili- 
tates the  selection  of  books  for  purchase,  helps  prevent  needless 
duplication,  and  shows  weaknesses  (and  strength)  in  subject 
distribution.  The  illustration  on  page  42  is  from  a  page  of  the 
1941-1942  Library  Book  Catalogue  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A. 

Schools  securing  elementary  school  library  books  from  the 
North  Carolina  Textbook  Commission  should  have  a  copy  of  that 
list  similarly  checked  for  their  files. 

A  list  of  new  books  recommended  for  school  libraries  is  pre- 
pared each  year  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  elementary  school  section  of  this  list,  together  with  a  basic 
list  of  library  books,  is  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Textbook 
Commission  for  use  by  those  schools  eligible  to  secure  library 
books  from  rental  fees.  The  complete  list,  elementary  and  high 
school,  is  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association 
which  has  all  the  books  for  sale  at  discount  prices. 
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No.   Ser. 
Copies   No. 


Grade 
Range 


1202  4-  7 


1203 

1204 

1205 

-V--  1206 

_V—  1207 

1208 

1209 

1210 

1211 

1212 

1213 

1214 

1215 

.  V~~  1216 

1217 

1218 

.... 1219 

_V~~  1220 

1221 

1222 

1223 

1224 

1225 

1226 

1230 

_  1231 

1232 

.V—  1233 

1234 

1235 

1236 

1237 

-V—  1238 

1239 

1240 

1241 

-V--  1242 

1243 

1244 

1245 

1246 

1248 


1249 

V--  1250 
1251 


5- 
3- 

4- 
5- 

3- 

2- 

5-11 
4-  7 
4-  5 
6-  7 
3-  6 


4-  5 

5-  8 
5-  8 
7-  9 
1-  3 


8 
7 
S 
5-  7 

5-  9 

6-  9 

5-  9 

4-  7 

3-  5 

4-  7 

4-  6 

5-  8 

5-  8 
4-  5 
4-  7 

4-  7 
4-11 
3-  6 

6-  7 
3-  5 
2-  4 

5-  8 


Page  31 

AUTHOR,  TITLE,  PUBLISHER 

Cannon.  Rehearsal  for  safety,  a  book  of  safety  plays. 
Dutton.     614  

Conklin.     Guideposts  of  the  sea.     Macmillan.     614 

Hader  and  Hader.     Stop,  look,  listen.     Longmans.     614 

Hippler  and  Durfee.     Safe  living.     Sanborn.     614 

*Hyde  and  Slown.  Safety  programs  and  activities.  Beck- 
ley.      614   

*Leaf.     Safety  can  be  fun.     Stokes.     614 

Roberts.     Safety  town  stories.     Lyons.     614 

Rogers.     Handbook  of  stunts.     Macmillan.     614 

Stack  and  Schwartz.     Safety  every  day.     Noble.     614 

Lent.     The  fire  fighter.     Macmillan.     614.8 

Owen.     Sentinels  of  the  sea.     Owen.     614.8 

Pryor.    Fire  engine  book.    Harcourt.    (Jr.  Lit.  Guild.)  614.8 

680 — INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  HANDICRAFTS 

Ackley.    Dolls  to  make  for  fun  and  profit.    Stokes.   680 

Adams.    Cork  ships  and  how  to  make  them.   Dutton.  680—. 

*Baxter.     Boy  bird  house  architecture.     Bruce.     680 

Beard.     American  boy's  handy  book.     Scribner.     680 

Beard   and   Beard.     Little  folks'   handy  book.     Scribner. 

680     

Califf.     Permanent  bird  houses.     Bruce.     680 

*Collins.     Making  things  for  fun.     Appleton.     680 

Curtis.     Boats — adventures  in  boat  making.     Rand.     680-.. 

Decker.     Bows  and  arrows  for  boys.     Bruce.     680 

Faurob.    Art  of  whittling.    Manual  Arts.     680 

*Gaba.     On  soap  sculpture.     Holt.     680  

Gilmore.     Junior  boat  builder.     Macmillan.     680 

Gordon.     Prove  it  yourself.     Owen.     680 

Hall.  Outdoor  handicraft  for  boys.     Lippincott.     680 

Hamilton.      Prizes    and    presents    every    girl    can    make. 

Grossett.      680    

Horth.  One  hundred  and  one  things  for  girls  to  do.  Lip- 
pincott.     680    

♦Hunt.     Twenty-five  kites  that  fly.     Bruce.     680 1 

Jordan.     Holiday  handicraft.     Harcourt.     680 

Jordan.     Homemade  dolls  in  foreign  dress.    Harcourt.    680 

Kunow.     Easy-to-make  toys.     Bruce.     680 

Leeming.     Fun  with  boxes.     Stokes.     680 

*Leeming.     Fun  with  paper.     Stokes.     680 — 

McGowan.     Soap  bubbles.     Macmillan.     680 

*Perry.     Art  adventures  with  discarded  materials.     Noble. 

680     - 

Plimpton.     Your  workshop.     Macmillan.     680... 

*Rice.     Block  printing  in  the  school.     Bruce.     680 

*Showalter.     The  box  book.     Macmillan.     680 

Sprague.     How  to  make  linoleum  blocks.    Bridgman.    680 

*Wheeler.     Playing  with  clay.     Macmillan.     680 

*Wilhelm.     With  scissors  and  paste.     Macmillan.     680 

Wright.     Toys  every  child  can  make.     Bruce.     680 


Price        Total 

.95 .._ 

1.50  

.75  

.72  

1.05  

.84  

.50  

2.60  

.72 

1.13  

.57  

.78  _ 


1.35 
1.12 

1.05 
2.25 

.95 

1.05 

1.50 

.67 

.67 

1.28 

.75 

.93 

1.17 

1.88 

.75 

1.50 
1.12 
1.58 
1.58 
1.26 
1.35 
1.35 
.79 

2.25 

.75 
.84 
.75 
.90 
.75 
.75 
1.44 


709. 


700-799 — FINE  ARTS 

Clark.     Modern  pioneers.     Practical  Drawing. 

Smith.     Made  in  America.     Knopf.     709 

Bryant.     The  children's  book  of  celebrated  bridges. 

pleton.      720    - 

TOTAL  PAGE  31  $ 


Ap- 


2.12 
1.50 

1.89 


For  new  books  added  for  1941-42  see  supplement  at  end  of  list. 
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BOOK  SELECTION  LISTS 

I.  General  book  lists  recommended  from  which  to  select  school 
library  books. 

A.  Elementary  school. 

1.  N.  C.  E.  A.    Library  Book  Catalogue.    Free. 

Check  a  copy  of  the  catalog  to  show  all  books  owned  by  the 
school,  and  indicate  additions  as  they  are  made.  Keep  catalog 
checked  up-to-date. 

2.  North  Carolina  State  Textbook  Commission.  Book  List  'for  the 
Elementary  School  Library.  Free  to  schools  renting  supplementary 
readers. 

Check  as  indicated  in  A.l.  above. 

3.  Rue.  Subject  Index  to  Readers  (grades  1-3),  $1.80;  and  Subject 
Index  to  Books  for  Intermediate  Grades,  $4.00.  American  Library 
Association.    Both  for  $5.00. 

The  list  of  books  indexed  is  printed  in  the  front  of  each  volume. 
The  Dewey  decimal  classification  number  for  each  book  owned  by 
the  school  should  be  written  before  the  title  in  this  list.  As  addi- 
tional books  indexed  in  the  Rue  volumes  are  secured,  the  classifi- 
cation number  for  each  should  be  placed  before  the  proper  title  at 
the  front  of  the  volume.  This  procedure  not  only  helps  in  the 
selection  of  new  books  but  also  assists  in  the  location  in  the  library 
of  information  sought  by  pupils  and  teachers. 

4.  Children's  Catalog.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  Price  based  on  school  mem- 
bership.    Minimum  about  $5.00. 

In  writing  for  price,  give  school  membership.  Indexes  and  gives 
full  information  about  approximately  5,000  books.  Price  includes 
bound  volume  and  four  annual  supplements.  Check  as  indicated  in 
A.l.  above. 

5.  Graded  List  of  Books  for  Children.  American  Library  Association. 
New  edition  in  press. 

Check  as  indicated  in  A.l.  above. 

6.  Beust.  500  Books  for  Children.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Order 
from  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.     15^. 

B.  High  school. 

1.  N.  C.  E.  A.     Library  Book  Catalogue.     Free. 

Check  as  indicated  in  A.l.  above. 

2.  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 
Price  based  on  school  membership.     Minimum  about  $5.00. 

New  edition  in  preparation,  expected  to  be  available  fall  of  1943. 
For  description  see  note  under  Children' s  Catalog,  A. 4.  above. 

3.  A  Basic  Book  Collection  for  High  Schools.  American  Library  As- 
sociation.    $2.00. 

Check  as  indicated  in  A.l.  above. 

4.  Books  for  Home  Reading.  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish.    20^. 

Check  as  indicated  in  A.l.  above  or  write  in  classification  num- 
ber as  described  in  A.3.  above. 
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II.  Editions  of  classics  for  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Classics  should  be  purchased  only  in  attractive  editions  with 
good  print  and  preferably  with  illustrations.     The  following 
list  is  representative  of  desirable  format  for  classics. 
A.  Scribner  Illustrated  Classics.    Scribner.    $1.50  each. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 


B. 


C. 


D. 


The  Story  of  Roland 
The  Story  of  Siegfried 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 
The  Deerslayer 
Hans  Brinker 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses 
The  Arabian  Nights 
Boy's  King  Arthur 
Scottish  Chiefs 

Rhead's  Illustrated  Juveniles 

Aesop's  Fables 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment 

The  Deerslayer 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Hans  Brinker 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 

Tales  from  Shakespeare 

Beacon  Hill  Bookshelf.    Little  Brown 


Quentin  Durward 

David  Balfour 

Kidnapped 

Treasure  Island 

The  Black  Arrow 

Smoky 

The  Mysterious  Island 

Tioenty  Thousand  Leagues 

Under  the  Sea 
Children  of  Dickens 


Harper.    $1.50  each. 

Kidnapped 

Treasure  Island 

Gulliver's  Travels 

Sioiss  Family  Robinson 

Robin  Hood 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days 


$2.00  each. 


Little  Women 
Little  Men 
Jo's  Boys 

An  Old-Fashioned  Girl 
Eight  Cousins 
Rose  in  Bloom 
Under  the  Lilacs 
Jack  and  Jill 
What  Katy  Did 

Children's  Classics  Series. 
Aesop's  Fables 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 
Arabian  Nights 
Alice   in   Wonderland 
Iliad  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Adventures  of  Pinocchio 
Tico  Years  Before  the  Mast 
Granny's  Wonderful  Chair 
Dickens'  Christmas  Carol 
East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of 

the  Moon 
Robin  Hood  and  His  Merry 

Men 


Nelly's  Silver  Mine 
Swift  Rivers 
The  Trade  Wind 
The  Dark  Frigate 
The  Oregon   Trail 
The  Scarlet  Cockerel 
The  Boy  Whaleman 
Hills  of  Gold 
The  Mutineers 

Macmillan.    $1.00  each. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legend 

of  Sleepy  Hollow 
Grimm's  Household  Stories 
Westtoard  Ho! 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Story  of  Reynard  the  Fox 
Lindsay's  Johnny  Appleseed 
At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind 
Princess  and  Curdie 
Princess  and  the  Goblin 
Bears  of  the  Blue  River 
Kidnapped 
Treasure  Island 
Mopsa,   the  Fairy 
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E.  Windemere  Series.    Rand  McNally.    $1.00  each. 


Alice  in  Wonderland 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 

Arabian  Nights 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver's  Travels 

Hans  Brinker 

Heidi 

Ivanhoe 

Kidnapped 

Wonder  Book 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 

Pinocchio 


Robin  Hood 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Siciss  Family  Robinson 
Tales  of  India 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Three  Musketeers 
Treasure  Island 
Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 

Under  the  Sea 
Adventures  of  Perrine 
Adventures  of  Remi 


F.  McKay  Illustrated  Classics.     McKay.     $2.50  each. 


G. 


Mother  Goose 

Adventures  of  Charlemagne 

Robin  Hood 

D'Aulnoy's  Fairy  Tales 

Robinson   Crusoe 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Hans  Brinker 

Mead  Schaeffer  Classics. 

Moby  Dick 

Typee 

Omoo 

Lorna  Boone 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Cachalot" 

Les  Miserables 


The  White  Company 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book 

The  Red  Fairy  Book 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind 

Princess  and  the  Goblin 

Heidi 

Joan  of  Arc 

Dodd  Mead.    $2.50  each. 

Tom  Cringle's  Log 
The  Count  of  Monte  Christo 
The  Three  Musketeers 
Everybody's  Washington 
Story  of  Old  Ironsides 


H.  Garden  City  Children's  Books. 

Kipling's  Animal  Stories 

Van  Loon's  Geography 

Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know 

Hans  Brinker 

Heidi 

I.    Washington  Square  Classics. 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 

Arabian  Nights 

Black  Beauty 

Blue  Fairy  Book 

Red  Fairy  Book 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 

Hans  Brinker 

Heidi 

Gulliver's  Travels 


Garden  City.    $1.00  each. 

Kidnapped 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 

Little  Women 

Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare 

Macrae.     $1.00  each. 

Robin  Hood  and  His  Merry  Men 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Siciss  Family  Robinson 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days 

Treasure  Island 

Water  Babies 

Wonder  Book  and   Tanglewood 

Tales 
King  Arthur  and  the  Knights 

of  the  Round  Table 
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Rittenhouse  Classics.    Macrae. 

Anna  Karenina 

David  Copper  field 

Great  Expectations 

Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame 

Lorna  Doone 

Old  Curiosity  Shop 


$2.00  each. 

Oliver  Twist 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
Sense  and  Sensibility 
Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Three  Musketeers 


K.  Riverside  Bookshelf.    Hought 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy 

Juan  and  Juanita 

Davy  and  the  Goblin 

Pinocchio 

The  Spy 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin 

Franklin 
The  Good  Dog  Book 
The  Peterkin  Papers 
The  House  of  Seven  Gables 
A  Wonder-Book  and  Tanglewood 

Tales 
She  Blows!  and  Sparm  at  That! 


on.    $2.00  each. 

The   Voyage   of   the   Martin 

Connor 
Water  Babies 
Smuggler's  Island 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies 
Ivanhoe 
The  Talisman 
Five  Little  Peppers  and  How 

They  Grew 
Heidi 

American  Hero  Stories 
Mother  Carey's  Chickens 
Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 


III.  Book  lists  for  special  subjects. 

A.  Occupational  information. 

1.  Write  Supervisor  of  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C ,  stating  specific 
need. 

2.  Nicholson.  Occupations — A  Selected  Bibliography.  1940.  State 
School  Library  Adviser,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.     15^.     (Supply  limited.) 

Mimeographed  list  sent  school  librarians  spring  1941.  Contains 
references  to  vocational  indexes,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  books. 

3.  Write  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  recent  lists 
on  occupations. 

B.  Books  about  North  Carolina. 

See  bibliography  in  North  Carolina:  Suggestions  for  Applying 
the  Social  Studies,  Publication  No.  217,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  20^.  Copy  sent  to  school  librarians 
winter  1940. 

C.  Science  information. 

1.  Science  for  the  Elementary  School,  Publication  No.  227.  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.     20^. 

2.  Webb.  The  High  School  Science  Library.  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.     Annual  list.     15^. 
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D.  Reading  for  Background  Series.  H.  W.  Wilson.  35^  each 
single  copies;  10  titles  in  one  order  17^  each.  New  titles 
added  at  intervals. 

1.  Background  for  American  History.     1939. 

2.  What  Shall  We  Read  Next?    1940 

3.  Readings  for  French,  Latin,  German.  •  1935. 

4.  Books  about  Spain.    1935. 

5.  Science  Books  for  the  Elementary  School.     1937. 

6.  Communication  through  the  Ages.     1938. 

7.  Background  Readings  in  Music.     1938. 

8.  Mathematics :  Queen  of  the  Sciences.     1938. 

9.  The  World  War.    1938. 

10.  Poetry  for  High  Schools.     1938. 

11.  Background  Readings  for  Journalism.     1940. 

12.  Readings  for  Italian.     1940. 

E.  Indexes,  selected  library  tools  for  locating  specific  infor- 
mation. 

1.  Brewton.    Index  to  Children's  Poetry.     H.  W.  Wilson. 

2.  Briggs.     Subject  Index  to  Children's  Plays.    A.  L.  A.     $3.50. 

3.  Bruncken.     Subject  Index  to  Poetry.     A  guide  for  adult  readers. 
A.  L.  A.     $3.25. 

4.  Children's  Catalog  and  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries. 
H.  W.  Wilson. 

5.  Educational  Film  Catalog.     H.  W.  Wilson.     $5.00. 

6.  Index  to  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games.    A.  L.  A.     $2.00. 

7.  Logasa.     Biography  in  Collections.     1940.     H.  W.  Wilson.     $1.50. 

8.  Phelps.     Debate  Index.    1939.    H.  W.  WTilson.    75£. 

9.  Price  and  Ticen.    Index  to  Vocations.    1938.    H.  W.  Wilson.    $1.25. 

10.  Rue.     Subject  Index  to  Readers   (grades  1-3)  and  Subject  Index  to 
Books  for  Intermediate  Grades.    A.  L.  A.    Both  for  $5.00. 

11.  Sutton.     Speech  Index.     1935.     H.  W.  Wilson.     $2.00. 

12.  Van  Nostrand.     Subject  Index   to  High   School  Fiction    (1930-37). 
1938.     A.  L.  A.     75^. 

F.  Books  for  "Parallel  Reading." 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  does  not 
prepare  a  list  of  books  either  required  or  recommended  for 
parallel  reading  for  high  school  English.  There  are  two 
primary  reasons  for  this.  First,  it  is  felt  that  wide  free- 
dom should  be  allowed  to  teachers  and  to  pupils  in  the 
selection  of  reading  materials  in  addition  to  those  in  the 
adopted  texts.  Whatever  the  school  library  owns  should 
be  examined  by  the  teacher  who  in  turn  recommends  titles 
to  the  pupils  and  encourages  voluntary  reading  of  a  variety 
of  types.  Second,  a  list  of  recommended  books  would  be 
constantly  changing  to  include  new  publications  and  would 
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overlap  desirable  lists  that  are  already  available,  such  as 
those  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

In  connection  with  plans  for  parallel  reading  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  are  made: 

1.  Voluntary  reading  reports  by  pupils  should  be  promoted  by  the 
teacher.  She  should  guide  pupil  selection  of  books  to  include  a 
wide  variety  of  types.  A  cumulative  pupil  reading  record  for  the 
high  school  years  should  show  improvement  in  selection  of  books 
read  and  should  discourage  pupils  from  duplicating  reading  reports 
from  one  year  to  the  next. 

2.  The  most  satisfactory  guide  for  parallel  reading  is  Center  and 
Herzberg.  Books  for  Home  Reading  for  High  Schools,  Graded  and 
Classified.  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  211  W.  68th 
St.,  Chicago.     200. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  list  was  prepared  for  senior 
high  schools  and  that  the  gradation  4  applies  to  the  twelfth  grade. 

3.  The  State  Course  of  Study,  1935,  Publication  189,  pages  136-142, 
gives  suggestions  for  a  variety  of  types  of  literature  which  should 
be  familiar  to  students.  Suggested  titles  are  given  under  each 
type  by  grade.  This  should  be  helpful  in  recommending  types  of 
books  for  parallel  reading. 

4.  The  State  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools,  1930,  Publication  147, 
gives  an  excellent  list  of  classics  on  pages  29-37.  A  copy  of  this 
publication  should  be  in  each  school.  A  few  copies  are  stiil  avail- 
able from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  request. 

5.  Any  plan  for  parallel  reading  should  recognize  both  classic  and 
current  literature. 

THE  PURCHASE  OF  BOOKS 

Book  jobbers  handle  books  from  all  publishers.  As  a  rule 
they  allow  discounts  of  10% -15%  on  educational  editions  and 
20% -25%  on  trade  editions  from  publishers'  list  prices.  In 
ordering  from  a  jobber,  all  books  from  all  publishers  can  be 
purchased  from  one  agent.  This  simplifies  bookkeeping  in  the 
local  school  unit.  Some  reliable  dealers  selling  books  from  all 
publishers  are : 

1.  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

2.  Baker  and  Taylor  Co.,  5  5  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  Ruzicka,  East  Market  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

4.  Book  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Orders  sent  to  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association 
should  be  sent  in  one  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A.  Library  Book  Catalogs 
or  on  special  order  blanks  from  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Association. 
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Orders  sent  to  any  other  dealer  should  be  alphabetically 
arranged  either  by  publisher  or  by  author  and  should  include  the 
following  information  arranged  in  columns : 

No.  copies  Author  Title  Publisher  Price 

Elementary  schools  renting  supplementary  texts  from  the 
North  Carolina  State  Textbook  Commission  and  eligible  to  secure 
library  books  through  the  Commission  should  use  order  forms 
supplied  by  the  Commission. 

A  copy  of  every  order  should  be  kept  in  the  school  library. 

All  schools  are  especially  urged  not  to  purchase  books  from 
itinerant  salesmen  who  do  not  represent  well-known  publishing 
houses.  Many  schools  have  recently  been  disappointed  in  "bar- 
gain books"  reported  erroneously  to  be  approved  for  accredited 
school  libraries.  Purchase  only  books  appearing  in  recommended 
lists,  and  avoid  disappointment  usually  attendant  upon  so  called 
"bargain"  purchases.  Be  as  careful  to  buy  certified  library 
books  as  to  buy  certified  products  in  any  other  field. 

Books  for  school  libraries  will  average  about  95^  a  book  for 
elementary  schools  and  about  $1.35  a  book  for  high  schools,  ex- 
clusive of  encyclopedias  and  other  expensive  reference  books. 
From  these  figures  estimates  of  how  many  books  any  given  sum 
will  probably  purchase  can  be  easily  worked  out. 

THE  REFERENCE  COLLECTION 

Each  school  library  should  have  books  to  answer  questions 
which  come  up  as  a  part  of  the  school  work  and  as  a  result  of 
pupil  interest.  A  group  of  books  selected  especially  for  this 
purpose  is  called  the  Reference  Collection.  It  may  include  sets 
of  books  but  is  never  confined  entirely  to  sets.  Experience  shows 
that  individual  volumes  in  addition  to  one  or  more  good  encyclo- 
pedias usually  meet  this  need  best. 

In  the  purchase  of  general  encyclopedias,  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  see  that  the  material  is  accurate  and  up-to-date.  Ques- 
tions regarding  any  book  or  set  of  books  will  be  answered  by 
the  State  School  Library  Adviser,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  request. 

I.  Suggestions  regarding  sets  of  books  for  school  libraries. 

A.  It  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  first  two  sets  of  books 
purchased  for  both  the  elementary  and  high  school  be 
Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  and  the  World  Book 
Encyclopedia.  If  one  set  for  each  group  is  bought,  select 
Compton's  for  the  elementary  school  and  World  Book 
for  the  high  school.     Until  after  the  minimum  require- 
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ments  for  accreditation  have  been  met,  it  is  wise  to  pur- 
chase no  other  sets. 

B.  Avoid  purchase  of  the  set  of  complete  works  of  any  author. 

C.  Avoid  purchase  of  sets  on  adult  level. 

D.  Avoid  purchase  of  sets  on  a  single  subject;  e.g.,  a  set  of 
history  books,  a  set  of  literature  books,  etc. 

E.  Examine  the  complete  set.     A  prospectus  is  misleading 
since  it  presents  only  the  best  of  the  material. 

F.  Ask  to  have  the  set  left  overnight  for  your  careful  exami- 
nation away  from  the  salesman. 

G.  Test  the  set  by  examining  subjects  with  which  you  are 
familiar;  e.g.,  North  Carolina. 

H.  Consider  the  set  in  relation  to  the  books  already  owned  by 

the  library  and  to  the  books  needed. 
I.    Avoid  all  "give  away"  and  "annual  payment"  plans.    Read 

fine  print  on  contracts  carefully  before  signing. 
J.    Avoid   purchase   of   "bargain   books,"   sold   by  traveling 

agents. 
K.  Write  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  if  you 

are  in  doubt. 

II.  Recommended  encyclopedias. 

Approximate  prices  are  given  since  prices  for  encyclopedias 
are  unstable  and  also  since  they  vary  with  bindings.  All 
approved  encyclopedias  can  be  purchased  through  the  North 
Carolina  State  Textbook  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  at  con- 
siderable discount  from  list  prices.  Encyclopedias  should  be 
replaced  at  intervals  not  exceeding  ten  years. 

A.  Elementary  schools. 

1.  Compton's   Pictured   Encyclopedia.      15    vols.      Compton.     Approxi- 
mately $75.00. 

Recommended  for  first  purchase  in  elementary  schools. 

2.  World    Book    Encyclopedia.      19    vols.      Quarrie.      Approximately 
$87.00. 

3.  Britannica  Junior.     12  vols.     Encyclopaedia  Britannica,   Inc.     Ap- 
proximately $60.00. 

B.  High  schools. 

1.  World    Book    Encyclopedia.      19    vols.      Quarrie.      Approximately 
$87.00. 

Recommended  for  first  purchase  in  high  schools. 

2.  Encyclopedia  Americana.    30  vols.    American  Corp.    Approximately 
$180.00. 

3.  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica.     24  vols.     Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.. 
Approximately  $197.00. 
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4.  Compton's   Pictured   Encyclopedia.      15    vols.      Compton.      Approxi- 
mately $75.00. 

Recommended,  as  a  supplementary  set. 

III.  Recommended  unabridged  dictionaries. 

Many  mediocre  dictionaries  are  on  the  market,  and  many- 
include  the  words  "Webster's"  and  "unabridged"  in  the  title. 
Purchase  unabridged  dictionaries  prepared  by  reliable  pub- 
lishers. Approved  unabridged  dictionaries  can  be  purchased 
through  the  North  Carolina  State  Textbook  Commission, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  at  considerable  discount  from  list  prices. 

A.  Webster's  Neiv  International  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  2nd  edition.  1934-1939.  G.  and  C.  Merriam 
Co.     $20.00. 

B.  New  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  1937. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.     $18.00. 

IV.  Special  reference  books. 

For  an  annotated  list  of  selected  reference  books  see  Cun- 
diff's  Recommended  Reference  Books  for  the  High  School 
Library;  2nd  ed. ;  1940;  Follett  Book  Co.,  Chicago;  25^.  The 
following  list  makes  no  pretense  of  covering  all  subjects.  It 
is  not  an  inclusive  list. 

030         Columbia  Encyclopedia.    1940.     Columbia  University  Press.    $17.50. 
Alphabetically    arranged    one-volume    reference    book    of    brief 
references  on  more  than  52,000  subjects. 
030        Kane.     Famous  First  Facts.     1933.     $3.00,  and  More  First  Facts. 
1935.    $2.25.    H.  W.  Wilson.    Both  for  $4.75. 

Two  volumes   record   nearly   2,500   events,   discoveries,   and   in- 
ventions. 
030         Lincoln  Library  of  Essential  Information.     1938.     Frontier  Press. 
$16  50. 

One-volume  handbook  of  about  50,000  entries  arranged  by  broad 
subject.     Well  indexed. 
310         World  Almanac.     Rev.  annually.     World-Telegram.     $1.00. 

Compilation  of  statistics  and  general  information. 
327        Political  Handbook  of  the  World:  Parliaments,  Parties,  and  Presi- 
dents.   Rev.  annually.    Harper.    $2.50. 

Up-to-date  information  on  government  and  policies  of  all  nations. 
353         Cunningham.     Everything   You  Want   to   Know  about   the  Presi- 
dents.    Rev.  ed.     1939.     McClug.     $1.00. 

Includes   lists   of   cabinet   officers,   history   of   political   parties, 
elections,  etc. 

394  Douglas.     American  Booh  of  Days.    1937.    H.  W.  Wilson.    $3.75. 

National  and   state  holidays,   birthdays   of  famous   Americans, 
historical  events,  etc.     American  customs  listed  and  described. 

395  Post.     Etiquette,  the  Blue  Book  of  Social  Usage.     1940.     Funk  & 
Wagnalls.     $4.00. 
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Well-indexed,  authoritative  volume  of  good  taste. 
423         Webster's  Students  Dictionary.     1938.     American.     $2.60. 

Good  dictionary  for   simplified  definitions. 
423         World's  Collegiate  Dictionary.     5th  ed.     1936.     Merriam.     $3.50. 

Largest  abridgment  of  Webster's  Neiv  International  Dictionary. 
Especially  useful. 
443         Heath's  Neio  French  and  English  Dictionary .    1932.     Heath.     $3.00. 
Pronunciations  indicated  by  International  Phonetic  Association 
symbols. 
473         Lewis.     Elementary  Latin  Dictionary.     1918.     American.     $3.00. 
500         Comstock.     Handbook  of  Nature  Study.     1939.     Comstock.     $4.00. 
583         House.     Wild  Flowers.     Imperial  ed.     Macmillan.     $3.95. 

364  full-color  illustrations  with  complete  descriptive  text. 
590         Hornaday.     American  Natural  History.     1935.     Scribner.     $5.00. 

Well-illustrated  volume  on  animal  and  nature  study. 
598         Audubon.     Birds  of  America.     Special  ed.     Macmillan.     $4.95. 
598         Pearson.     Birds  of  America.     1936.     Garden  City.     $3.95. 

Comprehensive     volume,     profusely     illustrated     with     colored 
plates. 
603         Hiscox   and   Sloane.     Fortunes   in   Formulas.     1939.     Books,   Inc. 
$1.00. 

Reprint  of  Henly's  20th  Century  Book,  of  Formulas,  1938  ed. 
614         American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Textbook.     1937.     Blakiston.     $1.00. 
621.38    Collins.     Radio    Amateur's   Handbook.      8th    ed.      1940.      Crowell. 
$2.00. 

Includes  charts,   radio   laws,   terminology,   etc.     Frequently  re- 
vised. 
703         New  Standard  Encyclopedia  of  Art.     1939.     2  vols,  in  1.     Garden 
City.     $3.95. 

Text   of  Harper's  Encyclopedia   of  Art,   long  the   standard,   in 
inexpensive  reprint. 
803         Gerwig.     Croioell's    Handbook    for    Readers    and    Writers.      1925. 
Crowell.     $3.50. 

Alphabetical  dictionary  of  literary  characters,  plots,  etc. 
808.8      Bartlett.     Famous  Quotations.     1937.     Little.     $5.00. 
Arranged  chronologically  by  author.     Full  index. 

808.8  Hoyt.     Neiv   Cyclopedia   of  Practical   Quotations.     1927.     Funk  & 
Wagnalls.     $7.50. 

808.9  Johnson  and  Scott.     Anthology  of  Children's  Literature.     School 
ed.     1935.     Houghton.     $3.50. 

About  900  pages  of  poetry,  fairy  tales,  myths  and  legends,  and 
other  literature  for  children. 
808.8      Van    Buren.      Quotations    for    Special    Occasions.      1938.      H.    W. 

Wilson.     $2.50. 
821.8      Stevenson.     Home  Book  of  Modern  Terse.     1925.     Holt.    $7.50. 

Completely   indexed    volume    of   about    1,200    pages    of    modern 
verse  arranged  by  broad  subject. 
821.8      Stevenson.     Home  Book  of  Verse.     1922.     Holt.     $15.00. 

Completely  indexed  volume  of  about  3,000  pages  of  poetry  from 
all  ages,  arranged  by  broad  subject. 
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903         Langer.     Encyclopedia  of  "World  History.    1940.    Houghton.    Educ. 

ed.     $4.50. 
912         Rand,    McNally    &    Co.     World   Atlas.      International   ed.      Rand. 

$7.50. 
918         South  American  Handbook.    Rev.  annually.     H.  W.  Wilson.     $1.00. 
Information  about  towns,  peoples,  industries,  transportation,  etc. 
920         Current  Biography .    H.  W.  Wilson.    Price  based  on  school  member- 
ship. 

Monthly  periodical  with  bound  annual  volume  of  names  in  the 
news. 
920         de    Ford.     Who    Was    When?      A    Dictionary    of    Contemporaries. 
1940.     H.  W.  Wilson.     $4.75. 

Names  of  almost  10,000  important  people  from  500  B.C.  to  1939 
A.D.  with  birth  and  death  dates  to  show  contemporaries  in  every 
period.     No  living  persons  listed. 
920         Ewen.     Living  Musicians.     1940.     H.  W.  Wilson.     $4.50. 

500  biographies  of  living  musicians  with  450  portraits. 
920         Kunitz.     Tiventieth  Century  Authors.     1942.     H.  W.  Wilson.     In 
press. 

1,800  biographies  with  1,500  portraits. 
920         Kunitz  and  Haycraft.     American  Authors:  1600-1900.   1938.   H.  W. 
Wilson.     $5.00. 

1,320  biographies  with  400  portraits. 
920         Kunitz   and  Haycraft.     British   Authors   of  the  Nineteenth   Cen- 
tury.    1936.     H.  W.  Wilson.     $4.50. 

1,000  biographies  with  350  portraits. 
920         Kunitz  and   Haycraft.     Junior  Book   of  Authors.     1934.     H.    W. 
Wilson.     $3.25. 

260  biographies  with  portraits. 
920         Latimer.     Illustrators.     1929.     Faxon.     $1.00. 

Brief  biographies  of  outstanding  illustrators. 
920         Who's  Who  in  America.     Biennial.     Marquis.     $9.00. 

Brief   information   about  living  Americans.     Buy   about   every 
six  years.     See  Current  Biography. 
940.5      Compton's  War  Volume.     Revised  frequently.     Compton.     $1.50. 

(Schools  owning  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  can  secure  for 
55<J. 

A  handbook  of  information  pertinent  to  World  War  II. 


CHAPTER  V 

Magazines 

Schools  subscribing  to  magazines  will  find  it  desirable  to  place 
their  orders  with  a  reliable  magazine  dealer  who  can  give  com- 
binations and  discounts  not  possible  with  individual  subscrip- 
tions.    The  following  dealers  are  satisfactory: 

1.  F.  W.  Faxon  Co.,  8  3  Francis  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  Mayfair  Agency,  51  East  33d  St.,  New  York  City. 

3.  Washington  News  Co.,  1211  Fifth  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  Upton  G.  Wilson,  Madison,  N.  C. 

5.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950  University  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

In  order  that  back  issues  of  magazines  may  be  used  advan- 
tageously for  reference  work,  an  index  to  their  contents  is 
needed.  Schools  will  find  the  Abridged  Readers'  Guide  to 
Periodical  Literature  published  by  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  New  York  City,  most  satisfactorily  meets  their 
needs.  This  Guide  indexes  about  twenty-five  outstanding  maga- 
zines by  title  and  subject.  It  is  published  monthly,  except  June 
and  July,  and  is  cumulated  into  a  bound  volume  annually.  It  is 
sold  on  a  service  basis,  the  school  paying  approximately  30^  a 
year  for  each  magazine  indexed  in  the  Guide  for  which  it  sub- 
scribes. The  minimum  annual  subscription  to  the  Abridged 
Readers'  Guide  is  $2.25. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MAGAZINES 

Magazines  especially  useful  in  elementary  schools  are  listed 
below.    Titles  recommended  for  first  subscriptions  are  starred. 
Air  Youth  Horizons   (10  issues).     30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York.    $1.00. 

Aviation  as  a  hobby  with  especial  consideration   given  to  model 
airplanes. 
*  American  Girl   (monthly).     670  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
$1.50  (2  years,  $2.00). 

Short  stories,  serials,  dress,  household  economics,  outdoor  life.     Of 
interest  to  girls  from  the  5th  grade  up. 
Audubon  Magazine  (bimonthly) .    Harrisburg,  Penn.    $2.00. 

Official  publication  of  the  Audubon  Society.     Devoted  to  study  and 
protection  of  birds. 
Aviation  (monthly).    330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.    $3.00.   , 

Magazine  of  aeronautics  suitable  for  upper  grades. 

"Boys'  Life  (monthly) .    2  Park  Ave.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Stories,   outdoor  life,   informational   materials   for  boys   from   the 
5th  grade  up. 
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Building  America  (8  issues).    New  York.    $2.00. 

A  series   of  illustrated  studies   on   modern   problems,   each   issue 
concerned  with  one  topic,  as  Health,  Communication,   etc.      Photo- 
graphic illustrations. 
•Child  Life  (monthly).    536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111.    $2.50. 

Stories,    poetry,    plays,    special    departments    for    children    under 
twelve. 
Children's  Activities  (10  issues).    Chicago,  111.    $3.00. 

Stories,  play  material,  drawing  designs,  and  other  features  for 
pupil  and  teacher  work  in  elementary  grades. 

•Current  Events  (36  weekly  issues).    Columbus,  Ohio.    75^. 

A  folded  sheet  of  affairs  of  the  day.     Useful  for  study  of  current 
topics. 
Jack  and  Jill  (monthly).    Philadelphia,  Penn.    $2.00  (2  years, 
$3.00). 

A  magazine  of  stories,  games,  puzzles,  science,  things  to  do  for  the 
younger  children. 

Junior  Red  Cross  Neivs  (9  issues).    Washington,  D.  C.    50^. 

Especially  designed  to  promote  international  understanding. 

My  Weekly  Reader.    American  Education  Press,  Inc.,  40  S.  3rd 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Printed  on  various  grade  levels.    75^. 

Current  event,  scientific,  and  general  information  of  interest  to 
children  prepared  on  their  reading  levels. 

•National  Geographic  Magazine  (monthly) .    Washington,  D.  C. 
$3.00. 

Splendidly  illustrated  and  popularly  written  articles  on  geographic 
features  of  the  whole  world. 

National  Geographic  Neivs  Bulletins   (weekly).     Washington, 
D.  C.    25^. 

News  bulletin  issued  weekly  during  the  school  year  to  teachers. 
Should  be  ordered  from  the  National  Geographic  Society  with  en- 
closure of  25^  for  each  subscription. 

•Nature  Magazine  (10  issues).    Chicago,  111.    $3.00. 

Attractive  current  and  nontechnical  articles  on  plant  and  animal 
life. 

Open  Road  for  Boys  (monthly).    Boston,  Mass.    $1.00. 

Boys'  magazine  devoted  mainly  to  outdoor  life,  sports  and  in- 
dustries. 

•Popular  Mechanics  (monthly).    Chicago,  111.    $2.50. 

Descriptive  articles  and  short  notes  on  mechanical  appliances, 
especially  recent  inventions. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.    New  York.    $1.50. 

Popularly  written  articles  on  all  phases  of  general  and  applied 
sciences. 

Radio  News  (monthly).     New  York.     $2.50. 
Popular  treatment  of  the  technical  subject. 
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Safety  Education  (9  issues).     Chicago.     $2.00. 

Especially  useful  in  citizenship  and  safety. 

School  Arts  Magazine  (10  issues).    Worcester,  Mass.    $3.00. 

Illustrated  articles,   plans,   and  notes  on  various  arts  and  handi- 
crafts. 

Story  Parade  (monthly).    70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.    $2.00. 

Stories  and  poems  for  the  younger  children. 

Wee   Wisdom    (monthly).     917   Tracy  St.,   Kansas   City,   Mo. 
$1.00. 

Poetry,    stories,    pictures,    hobbies,    crafts    of    interest    to    little 
children. 

Young  America;  the  National  Neivs  Weekly  for  Youth  (36  is- 
sues).   32  E.  57th  St.,  New  York.    85^. 

A  weekly  newspaper  of  current  affairs  for  boys  and  girls. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  MAGAZINES 

An  extensive  list  of  magazines  recommended  for  high  schools 
is  printed  in  the  Evaluative  Criteria  published  by  the  Coopera- 
tive Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  744  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  60^. 

Magazines  especially  useful  in  high  schools  are  listed  below. 
First-choice  titles  are  starred. 

American  Girl  (monthly).    New  York.    $1.50  (2  years,  $2.00). 

Published   by  Girl   Scouts.      Stories,   serials,   dress  and   household 
economics,  outdoor  life. 

American  Home  (monthly).  New  York.  $1.00  (2  years,  $1.50). 

Articles  on  foods,  house  planning,  decorating,  and  the  like. 

American  Magazine  (monthly).    New  York.    $2.50. 

Stories,   general  articles,  biographies,  sketches  of  successful  men 
and  women. 

Atlantic  Monthly.    Boston,  Mass.    $5.00. 

High    literary   merit.      Contains    especially   useful    essays,    poetry, 
stories,  and  book  reviews.     For  mature  readers. 

Audubon  Magazine  (bimonthly).     Harrisburg,  Penn.     $2.00. 

Official   publication   of   Audubon   Society.      Devoted   to    study   and 
protection  of  birds. 

Aviation  (monthly).    New  York.    $3.00. 

Technical  side  of  airplane  construction  and  operation  and  develop- 
ment of  commercial  aviation. 

*Better  Homes  and  Gardens    (monthly) .     Des   Moines,   Iowa. 
$1.00  (2  years,  $1.50). 

Articles  on  gardens,  building,  food,  home  management,  etc. 

Boys'  Life  (monthly).     New  York.     $1.50. 

Stories,  outdoor  life,  informational  material. 
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Building  America  (8  issues).     New  York.    $2.00. 

A  series  of  illustrated  studies  on  modern  problems,  each  issue 
concerned  with  one  topic,  as  Health,  Communication,  etc.  Photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

Congressional  Digest  (10  issues).     Washington,  D.  C.     $5.00. 
(Special  rates  in  quantity.) 

Current  problems  of  American  government,  pro  and  con.  Es- 
pecially useful  in  political  science  and  world  problem  classes. 

Consumer's  Guide    (monthly).     A.  A.  A.,   Consumer  Council 
Division,  Washington,  D.  C.    50^. 

Critical  evaluation  of  articles  offered  for  sale  to  the  public. 

Current  Biography    (monthly).     H.   W.   Wilson,   New   York. 
$3.00. 

Information  about  people  whose  names  are  appearing  in  current 
news  in  the  press  and  over  the  radio. 

Family   Dollar    (10    issues).      Consumer    Credit   Institute   qf 
America,  Inc.    New  York.    $1.00. 

Articles  helpful  to  the  consumer  in  stretching  his  dollars. 

Flying  and  Popular  Aviation  (monthly).     Chicago.    $2.50. 

Articles  on  aeronautics. 

U-H  World  Horizons   (10  numbers  yearly).     Wellesley,  Mass. 
$2.00. 

Contains  literary,  scientific,  and  social  science  material  on  junior 
high  school  level. 

Good  Housekeeping  (monthly).     New  York.     $2.50. 

Stories,  departments  and  articles  on  home  management,  furnish- 
ing, etc. 

Harper's  Magazine  (monthly) .     New  York.     $4.00. 

Discussions  of  literary,  political,  social,  and  cultural  importance. 
For  mature  readers. 

Hygeia  Health  Magazine  (monthly).     Chicago.     $2.50. 

Scientific  and  accurate  articles  relative  to  personal  and  public 
health,  simply  written  and  adequately  illustrated. 

Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education  (10  issues).   Peoria, 
111.     $2.50. 

Specific  problems  and  projects  in  different  crafts  usually  taught  in 
vocational  schools. 

Jobs  and  Careers  (10  issues).     Mount  Morris,  111.     $2.50. 

A  digest  of  vocational  articles  including  many  appearing  in  periodi- 
cals not  usually  found  in  school  library. 

Life  (weekly).    Chicago.    $4.50. 

A  weekly  picture  magazine  of  current  news. 

Musical  America  (20  issues).    New  York.    $3.00. 

Musical  events,  articles  on  music  and  musicians,  and  helps  with 
music  technique. 
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National  Geographic  (monthly).    Washington,  D.  C.    $3.00. 

Splendidly  illustrated  and  popularly  written  articles  on  geographic 
features  of  the  whole  world. 
National  Geographic  News  Bulletins   (weekly).     Washington, 
D.  C.    25^. 

News  bulletin  issued  weekly  during  the  school  year  to  teachers. 
Should  be  ordered  from  the  National  Geographic  Society  with  en- 
closure of  254  for  each  subscription. 

Natural  History    (monthly).     American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.    New  York.    $3.00. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  magazine  of  life  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
People,  animals,  birds,  and  all  phases  of  nature  are  included. 
Nature  Magazine  (10  issues).    Chicago.    $3.00. 

Attractive  current  and  nontechnical  articles  on  plant  and  animal 
life. 
**News  Week  (weekly).    New  York.    $4.00. 

Simply  written,  reliable  account  of  world  news. 

Open  Road  for  Boys  (monthly) .    Boston,  Mass.    $1.00. 

Devoted  mainly  to  outdoor  life,  sports,  and  industries. 

Popular  Homecraft  (6  issues).    Chicago.    $2.00. 

Popular  handicrafts  and  industrial  arts  for  individual  and  wood- 
working class  interest. 
*  Popular  Mechanics  (monthly).    Chicago.    $2.50. 

Brief  news  items  of  science,  inventions,  etc.,  simply  written  and 
profusely  illustrated. 

Popular  Photography  (monthly).     Chicago.    $2.50. 
A  hobby  magazine  for  the  amateur  photographer. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.     New  York.     $1.50. 

Popularly  written  articles  on  all  phases  of  general  and  applied 
sciences. 

Radio  News  (monthly).    New  York.    $2.50. 

Popular  treatment  of  the  technical  subject. 

^Reader's  Digest  (monthly) .    New  York.    $3.00. 

Articles,  extracts,  and  summaries  of  current  magazine  articles. 

Safety  Education  (9  issues).     Chicago.     $2.00. 

Especially  useful  in  citizenship  and  safety. 

Saturday  Evening  Post  (weekly).    Philadelphia,  Penn.    $2.00. 

Progressive,  timely  articles  on  business,  sports,  travel  and  general 
topics,  novels  and  short  stories. 

Scholastic   (weekly,  Sept.- June).     Columbus,  Ohio.     Combined 
edition.    $2.00. 

Especially  useful  for  supplementary  material  for  English,  history, 
and  social  sciences. 

School  Arts  Magazine  (10  issues).    Worcester,  Mass.    $3.00. 

Illustrated  articles,  plans  and  notes  on  various  arts  and  handi- 
crafts. 
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School  Musician  (10  issues).     Chicago.    $1.00. 

Instrumental   and   vocal    music    news   and    articles    of    interest   to 
young  people. 

Science  Digest  (monthly).    Chicago.    $2.50. 

A  digest  magazine  of  outstanding  articles  in  the  field  of  science. 

^Scientific  American  (monthly).    New  York.    $4.00. 

One    of    the   oldest    magazines    presenting    science,    popular    style. 
Information  on  industry,  engineering,  chemistry,  radio,  etc. 

State  Magazine  (weekly) .    Raleigh,  N.  C.    $3.00. 

A  magazine  of  general  North  Carolina  interest. 

Time  (weekly).     Chicago.     $5.00. 

An  aggressive,  critical  condensed  news  weekly. 

Travel  (monthly).    New  York.    $4.00. 

Illustrated  articles  of  life  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

United  States  Neivs  (weekly).    Washington,  D.  C.     $2.00. 

Current   news   in   brief   articles   with    emphasis   on    United    States 
affairs. 

Vocational  Trends    (monthly).     Science  Research  Associates, 
Chicago.    $2.50. 

Articles  and  digests  of  articles  on  occupational  subjects. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Audio- Visual  Materials 

Audio-visual  materials  in  general  use  in  schools  include 
pamphlets,  clippings,  pictures,  films,  slides,  maps,  phonograph 
records,  and  radio  programs.  The  school  librarian  should  be 
able  to  give  information  regarding  any  of  these  and  should 
assume  responsibility  for  caring  for  those  housed  in  the  library. 

EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 

Only  a  few  schools  are  acquiring  large  film  libraries,  but  many 
schools  own  projectors  and  are  renting  films  of  educational 
nature.  Since  few  librarians  in  our  State,  if  any,  have  been 
given  the  responsibility  for  the  care  and  organization  of  film 
collections,  no  suggestions  in  this  connection  are  being  given. 
Librarians  should  be  familiar  with  the  Educational  Film  Catalog 
published  by  H.  W.  Wilson  and  with  the  services  of  the  Bureau 
of  Visual  Instruction,  Extension  Division,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

I.  Educational  Film  Catalog.     Bound   cumulated   volume   and 
quarterly  supplements.     H.  W.  Wilson.     $5.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  Standard  Catalog  Seizes.  It  contains  a 
selected,  classified  list  of  over  3,000  nontheatrical  films  with 
a  separate  title  and  subject  index.  Descriptions  including 
length  of  showing  time,  size,  cost,  producer,  rental,  suita- 
bility for  age  groups,  and  full  annotation  are  given  for  each 
film.  Book  reviews  and  references  to  publications  on  the  use 
of  educational  films  are  included.  A  directory  of  producers 
and  distributors  adds  to  its  usefulness.  Schools  using  edu- 
cational films  regularly  cannot  afford  to  do  without  this 
guide.     See  note  regarding  it  under  II  following. 

II.  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  Extension  Division,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  agency  to  place  audio-visual  aids 
at  the  disposal  of  schools  and  other  educational,  religious, 
and  civic  agencies  on  a  cost  basis.  Primarily,  the  services  are 
designed  to  aid  teachers  to  supplement  classroom  instruction. 
Consequently,  materials  that  may  be  integrated  with  the 
course  of  study  carried  on  in  the  schools  are  being  selected 
and  made  available. 
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The  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  is  prepared  to  provide 
a  number  of  advisory  services  including  the  selection  of  pro- 
jectors and  other  equipment,  suggestions  to  teachers  regard- 
ing the  use  of  audio-visual  aids,  and  information  on  the 
sources  of  motion  picture  films,  lantern  slides,  and  recordings. 
Where  schools  do  not  own  them,  the  Bureau  will  loan  pro- 
jectors on  a  nominal  rental  basis. 

The  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  operates  on  a  rental 
basis  for  the  use  of  all  audio-visual  aids,  including  educa- 
tional recordings,  films,  and  lantern  slides.  In  addition  to 
the  distribution  of  materials  by  express  and  parcel  post,  it 
maintains  a  truck  delivery  and  pick-up  service  to  schools 
subscribing  for  regular  use  of  its  audio-visual  materials. 

As  a  part  of  its  service,  the  Bureau  supplies  the  Educa- 
tional Film  Catalog  to  its  users  only  at  a  special  price  of 
$2.50. 

The  Audio-Visual  Aids  Bulletin,  containing  information 
relative  to  rental  fees  and  a  list  of  all  firms,  lantern  slides, 
classroom  recordings,  and  other  audio-visual  aids  available 
from  the  Bureau  can  be  secured  on  request  from  the  Bureau 
of  Visual  Instruction. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECORDINGS 

The  use  of  music  recordings  in  school  instruction  is  of  long 
standing;  the  use  of  speech  recordings  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular.  An  article  by  Vincent  Raines  entitled  "Educational 
Recordings"  in  the  December  1941  issue  of  Wilson  Library 
Bulletin  describes  the  use  of  speech  recordings  in  his  school  and 
gives  a  selected  recommended  list  of  educational  recordings. 

I.  Music  appreciation  recordings. 

A.  Source  lists. 

1.  Catalogs  of  records  from  producers,  e.g.,  RCA  Victor  Co.,  Columbia, 
Decca,  etc.,  price  about  25^  each. 

These  catalogs  are  desirable  for  reference  information  on  com- 
posers and  musicians  as  well  as  for  buying  information. 

2.  Handbook  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.     Publication  No. 
206.    N.  C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh.     25^. 

Pages  165-66  give  well-selected  list  correlated  with  the  course 
of  study  in  music  for  elementary  school  grades.  Useful  also  for 
high  schools.  The  bulletin  has  been  distributed  to  teachers  and 
should  be  available  in  every  school. 

3.  Bibliographies  in  textbooks  in  music  appreciation. 
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B.  Housing  and  care. 

Where  there  is  a  music  teacher,  she  usually  assumes 
responsibility  for  music  recordings.  If  the  librarian  is 
responsible,  the  following  suggestions  are  made: 

1.  Store  in  paper  containers  to  prevent  scratching. 

2.  Arrange  simply;  e.g.,  number  each  record  and  keep  in  numerical 
order. 

3.  Make  card  index  arranged  alphabetically  to  tell  composer's  name, 
title,  instrument  (orchestra,  piano,  violin,  etc.).  Consult  music 
teacher  as  to  whether  additional  cards  need  to  be  made.  Remember 
to  index  both  sides  of  recordings. 

4.  Include  following  information  on  index  cards: 

a.  Number  assigned  to  record.  See  B.2.  above.  Put  in  same  posi- 
tion as  used  for  classification  number  on  shelf  list  cards  for 
books. 

b.  Name  of  composer.  Corresponds  to  author's  name  on  shelf  list 
cards. 

c.  Title  of  composition.     Corresponds  to  title  of  book. 

d.  Name  of  producer.     Corresponds  to  publisher's  name. 

e.  Serial  number  of  the  recording.  Put  in  position  of  copyright 
date  on  shelf  list  card. 

f.  Name  of  artist  or  artists.  Indicate  as  note  two  spaces  below 
other  information,  beginning  at  second  indention. 

g.  Name  of  instrument  (orchestra,  piano,  violin,  etc.)  or  voice 
range  (contralto,  baritone,  etc.).  Indicate  as  note  one  space 
below  name  of  artist. 

II.  General  educational  recordings. 

A.  Source  lists. 

1.  Educational  Recordings  for  Classroom  Use.  Recordings  Division, 
American  Council  on  Education,  819  Time  and  Life  Building,  9 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City.     42p.  mimeo.     50(?. 

A  finding  list  of  records  arranged  by  producer,  giving  descrip- 
tion and  buying  information.  Includes  a  subject  index.  Records 
for  English,  social  studies,  choral  speaking,  foreign  languages, 
science,  etc.,  are  included.  Recordings  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Council  or  from  other  record  agencies. 

2.  Gramophone  Shop,  Inc.,  18  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Write  for  catalog. 

3.  Linguaphone  Institute,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

Write  for  catalog. 

B.  Housing  and  care. 

1.  Store  in  paper  containers  to  prevent  scratching. 

2.  Arrange  simply;  i.e.,  number  each  record  and  keep  in  numerical 
order. 

3.  Make  card  index,  arranged  alphabetically  to  tell  general  subject, 
title,  author  if  literary  reproduction,  artist  if  prominent,  series 
name  if  part  of  an  album.  Educational  Recordings  for  Classroom 
Use  gives  major  information  needed,  including  general  subject 
list. 

4.  Include  information  on  index  cards  to  correspond  to  LB. 4.  above. 
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PAMPHLET  AND  CLIPPING  FILE 

I.  Purposes. 

A.  To  supplement  the  classroom  work. 

B.  To  meet  recreational  and  informational  interests  and  needs 
of  pupils. 

II.  Sources. 

A.  Magazines  and  Newspapers. 

B.  Advertisements. 

C.  Vertical  File  Service.     H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950  University 
Ave.,  New  York  City.     (Write  for  rates.) 

D.  Lists  of  pamphlets  are  given  frequently  in 

1.  Wilson  Library  Bulletin.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950  University  Ave., 
New  York  City.     $1.00  yearly. 

2.  Education  -for  Victory  (formerly  School  Life).  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C.     $1.00  yearly. 

3.  Booklist.  American  Library  Association,  520  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago.     $3.00  yearly. 

III.  Preparation. 

A.  Cutting. 

1.  Check  articles  to  be  clipped  and  allow  pupils  later  to  cut  them  out. 

2.  If  subject  heading  is  obvious,  underline  it. 

3.  Indicate  source  and  date  on  clippings. 

B.  Sorting. 

1.  Group  by  broad  subject  and  drop  in  folders  or  envelopes. 

2.  Re-sort  and  assign  subject  headings — annual  volume  of  Abridged 
Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  is  helpful  for  this.  A  brief 
subject  heading  list  is  printed  in  this  bulletin  on  pages  66-69. 

C.  Lettering. 

1.  Write  subject  on  upper  left-hand  corner  of  pamphlet. 

2.  Write  subject  on  upper  left-hand  corner  of  folder  or  envelope  in 
which  clippings  are  filed. 

3.  Write  subject  on  clipping  if  it  is  not  underlined. 

4.  Stamp  all  articles  with  school  stamp. 

D.  Filing. 

1.  Put  material  on  same  subject  in  folder  or  kraft  paper  envelope  on 
which  the  subject  has  been  printed  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 

2.  Arrange  folders  alphabetically  by  subject  and  file  behind  guide 
cards. 

3.  Filing  cabinet  with  legal  size  drawers  is  most  satisfactory. 

4.  See  An  Information  File  in  Every  Library.  Library  Bureau,  104 
Luckie  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga.     (Free.)     Be  sure  to  secure. 

E.  Clearing. 

Clear  files  of  outdated  and  useless  material  at  intervals,  usually 
yearly. 
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F.  Indexing. 

1.  Prepare  card  for  each  subject  included  in  the  vertical  file  and 
arrange  alphabetically. 

2.  Keep  separate  subject  card  file  of  material  in  the  pamphlet  and 
clipping  file   (usually  called  vertical  file)   or 

File  subject  card,  for  which  vertical  file  material  is  available,  in  the 
regular  card  catalog,  indicating  the  location  of  the  material;  e.g., 
Safety,  see  also  vertical  file. 

IV.  Circulation. 

A.  Write  subject  and  number  of  pieces  on  card.  Stamp  date 
due  on  the  card. 

B.  Have  borrower  sign  card. 

C.  Put  material  in  envelope  to  which  is  attached  "Date  Due" 
slip. 

D.  Stamp  date  due  on  the  slip. 

E.  File  card  with  cards  for  books  due  on  the  date,  or  file  cards 
for  all  pamphlets  and  clippings  loaned  under  separate 
guide. 

F.  Follow  same  procedure  when  returned  as  for  books. 

PICTURE  FILE 

I.  Purposes. 

A.  To  promote  an  appreciation  of  art,  color,  design,  propor- 
tion, etc. 

B.  To  provide  material  to  supplement  the  curriculum. 

C.  To  provide  bulletin  board  material  for  all  classrooms. 

II.  Sources. 

A.  Discarded  books  and  magazines. 

Reproductions  of  famous  paintings,  nature  pictures,  geographical 
views,  portraits,  art  studies,  historical  views,  architecture,  interior 
decorating,  literary  views,  customs,  costumes,  etc. 

B.  Advertising  material  and  travel  circulars. 

See  advertisements  in  magazines,  especially  the  National  Geographic. 

C.  Newspapers — Rotogravure  section  especially. 

D.  Catalogs  of  all  kinds. 

Seed,  college,  publishers,  etc. 

E.  Art  printing  companies.     (This  material  is  not  free.) 

See  Handbook  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools, 
Publication  No.  206,  N.  C.  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, pages  176-80,  for  graded  list  of  art  prints  recom- 
mended for  school  use. 

1.  Brown-Robertson  Co.,  424  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

2.  Art  Extension  Press,  Westport,  Mass. 

3.  Perry  Picture  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

4.  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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III.  Preparation. 

A.  Cutting. 

Make  straight  borders  with  about  Vs  incn  margin,  iden- 
tification penciled  on  back  if  not  printed  on  picture. 

B.  Sorting. 

Group  pictures  in  rough  classification,  using  folders  or 
envelopes  marked  with  general  heading  for  keeping  all  of 
a  kind  together.  Indicate  specific  subject  head  after 
mounting.     General  groups  may  include: 

Africa  Europe  Nature  Study 

Animals  Flowers  Occupations 

Architecture  Furniture  Portraits 

Art  and  Paintings  Gardens  South  America 

Asia  Holidays  Transportation 

Birds  Indians  United  States 

Costume  Industries  Miscellaneous 

C.  Mounting. 

1.  Light  gray  or  tan  construction  paper  of  uniform  size.  (Usually 
10  in.  by  13  in.)     Colored  mat  may  be  used. 

2.  Place  print  on  construction  paper  so  that  top  and  side  margins  will 
be  approximately  equal.  Leave  wider  margins  at  bottom  than  at 
top  or  sides. 

3.  Tip  the  four  corners  with  any  good  library  paste.  Do  not  paste 
entire  surface  unless  a  press  is  available. 

4.  Mount  this  on  chip  board  of  exact  size  of  construction  paper  if 
additional  re-enforcement  is  needed. 

5.  In  grouping  several  pictures  on  one  mounting,  space  between  pic- 
tures should  be  less  than  the  outside  margins  and  less  than  the 
width  of  the  picture. 

D.  Lettering. 

1.  Uniform  printing  about  %  in.  high. 

2.  Black  ink. 

3.  Upper  left-hand  corner,  preferably  on  back  of  the  mounting. 

E.  Subject  heading. 

1.  Be  uniform. 

2.  Ireland's  Picture  File  in  Libraries,  F.  W.  Faxon  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
contains  excellent  subject  heading  list. 

3.  Subject  used  should  be  related  to  school  age.  A  brief  list  follows 
in  this  chapter. 

F.  Filing. 

1.  File  alphabetically  by  subject  so  that  lettering  can  be  seen  when 
file  is  open. 

2.  Use  legal  sized  file,  preferably. 

G.  Indexing. 

See  Pamphlet  and  Clipping  File  III.F. 
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IV.  Circulation. 

A.  See  Pamphlet  and  Clipping  File  IV. 

B.  Indicate  specific  art  print  borrowed  when  these  are  loaned. 

BRIEF  SUBJECT  HEADING  LIST  FOR  VERTICAL  FILE 

Additional  subjects  should  be  added  in  their  alphabetical  place 
as  needed.  It  is  desirable  to  consult  a  good  subject  list  (such  as 
the  dictionary  part  of  the  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School 
Libraries)  for  the  preferred  word,  e.g.,  American  Indians  in- 
stead of  Indians,  before  using  a  new  subject.  Check  the  subject 
heading  list  when  any  subject  is  first  used.  This  is  helpful  in 
determining  what  subjects  are  already  included  in  the  vertical 
file. 

Aeroplanes.     See  Transportation — Airships 

Africa 

Agriculture.     See  Farming 

Airships.     See  Transportation — Airships 

Alaska 

America.     See  North  America;  South  America;  United  States 

American  Flag.     See  Flags 

American  Indians 

American  Literature 

Ancient  History 

Animals.     See  also  Birds;  Insects;  Ocean  Life;  Reptiles 

Antarctic  Regions.     See  also  Arctic  Regions 

Arctic  Regions.     See  also  Alaska;  Antarctic  Regions;  Eskimos 

Army 

Art 

Asia 

Astronomy.     See  also  Earth 

Athletics.     See  Games  and  Sports 

Australia 

Authors.     See  Biography 

Automobiles.     See  Transportation — Automobiles 

Bells.     See  Music 

Bible 

Biography.     Include  Authors,  Actors,  Scientists,  etc. 

Birds 

Birthdays.     See  Holidays  and  Anniversaries 

Bridges 

Butterflies.     See  Insects 

Canada 

Castles 

Cave  Dwellers 

Character 

China 

Christmas.     See  Holidays  and  Anniversaries 
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Circus 

Citizenship 

Civilian  Protection.     See  Health  and  Safety 

Clocks  and  Watches 

Clothing 

Colonial  Period.     See  United  States — Colonial  period 

Commerce 

Communication.     Include  Mail  service;  Radio;   Telegraph,  Telephone 

Cotton 

Cows.     See  Dairying;  Animals 

Dairying 

Democracy 

Earth 

Egypt 

Engines 

England 

Eskimos.     See  also  Alaska;  Arctic  Regions 

Europe 

Fairs 

Farming.     See  also  Gardens  and  Gardening;  Grain 

Fire  Service 

First  Aid  in  Illness  and  Injury.     See  Health  and  Safety 

Flags 

Flowers 

Foods 

Forestry.     See  Trees 

France 

Fruit 

Furniture 

Games  and  Sports 

Gardens  and  Gardening.     See  also  Foods;   Nutrition 

Geography.     See  names  of  continents  or  countries 

Germany 

Germs.     See  Health 

Government.     See  also  Citizenship 

Grain 

Great  Britain.     See  England 

Greece,  Ancient 

Handicraft 

Health  and  Safety 

Holidays  and  Anniversaries.     Include  Christmas;  Easter;  Thanksgiving; 

etc. 
Holland 
Homemaking 
Homes 

Houses.     See  Homes 
Hygiene.     See  Health  and  Safety 
Indians.     See  American  Indians 
Industries 
Disects 
Inventions.     See  also  Industries 
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Italy 

Japan 

Light.     Include  Candles;  Electric  Lighting;  Gas;  Lighthouses;  Natural 

Gas;  Petroleum 
Mail  Service.     See  Communication 
Manufacturers 
Marines 
Medieval  Life 
Mexico 

Milk.  See  Dairying 
Minerals  and  Rocks 
Money 

Music.     Include  all  instruments 
National  Defense 
Nature.      See  also  Animals;   Birds;    Earth;    Flowers;    Plants;    Seasons; 

Trees 
Navy 

New  York   (city) 
North  America 
North  Carolina 
Nutrition 

Occupations  and  Vocations 
Ocean 

Ocean  Life.     Include  Alligators;  Aquariums;  Coral;  Crabs;  Crocodiles; 
Pish;    Lobster;    Oysters;    Sea   Shells;    Seashore;    Sponges; 
Whales   and  Whaling;    etc. 
Parks 

Patriotism.     See  also  Citizenship 
Pets.     See  also  Animals 
Philippine  Islands 

Physical  Education.     See  also  Games  and  Sports;  Health  and  Safety 
Pirates 

Planets.     See  Astronomy 
Plants.     See  also  Flowers 
Pottery.     See  also  Industries 
Printing.     See  Records  and  Printing 
Radio.     See  Communication 
Railroads.     See  Transportation — Railroads 
Records  and  Printing 
Reptiles 
Rivers 
Roads 

Rocks.     See  Minerals  and  Rocks 
Rome,  Ancient 
Russia 

Safety.     See  Health  and  Safety 

Science.     See  also  Astronomy;  Inventions;  Minerals  and  Rocks;  Nature 
Scotland 

Seashore.     See  Ocean  Life 
Seasons.     See  also  Weather 
Ships.     See  Transportation — Ships 
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Silk.     See  Industries 

Sky.     See  Astronomy 

Snakes.     See  Reptiles 

South  America 

Spain 

Stars.     See  Astronomy 

Switzerland 

Telegraph.     See  Communication 

Telephone.     See  Communication 

Toys 

Transportation.     Include  Airships;  Automobiles;   Railroads;   Ships 

Trees 

United  States  of  America 

Vegetables.     See  Foods;  Gardens  and  Gardening 

Vocations.     See  Occupations  and  Vocations 

Weather 

Wool 

Zoology.     See  Animals;  Birds;  Insects;  Nature;  Ocean  Life;  Reptiles 


CHAPTER  VII 

Lessons  On  the  Use  of  the  Library 

TEACHING  THE  USE  OF  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES  TO 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

Girls  and  boys  should  be  helped  to  become  familiar  with  the 
use  of  books  so  that  they  can  freely  and  easily  use  printed 
materials.  Although  it  may  be  necessary  to  teach  certain  skills, 
the  acquirement  of  these  as  habits  comes  only  through  constant 
practice  which  should  be  directed  by  the  teacher. 

The  cumulative  outlines  included  here  should  be  the  concern 
of  each  classroom  teacher,  for  every  pupil  is  expected  to  know 
not  only  the  content  of  lessons  for  his  particular  grade  but  also 
the  content  of  all  lessons  for  preceding  grades.  The  grade  place- 
ment is  only  suggestive  as  library  materials  should  be  presented 
at  the  time  pupils  need  to  use  them  in  their  class  work.  Each 
time  the  need  arises  instruction  should  be  given  until  pupils 
demonstrate  that  they  have  acquired  the  ability  to  use  the  various 
skills  indicated  in  the  lessons.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  units 
be  taught  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  printed.  The  imme- 
diate need  should  introduce  the  teaching  of  any  unit  and  should 
vitalize  the  drill  necessary  for  cultivating  library  skills. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  texts  for  the  teacher  and  for  the 
pupil  is  The  Children's  Book  on  How  to  Use  Books  and  Libraries 
by  Mott  and  Baisden,  published  by  Scribner  for  $1.28. 

UNIT  I— THE  CARE  OF  BOOKS.  GRADES  1-3 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Proper  care  of  books  keeps  them  in  good  condition  and 
makes  them  last  longer. 

B.  How  to  open  a  new  book. 

Set  the  back  of  the  book  on  the  table.  Press  the  front 
cover  down  until  it  touches  the  table,  then  the  back  cover. 
Then  holding  the  leaves  upright  in  one  hand  open  a  few 
leaves  in  the  front  of  the  book  and  then  a  few  in  the  back, 
alternately,  until  the  book  lies  open  in  the  middle.    Repeat. 

C.  How  to  handle  a  book. 

1.  Turn  pages  by  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

2.  Use  a  bookmark  to  indicate  the  place. 

3.  Keep  hands  clean. 

4.  Take  book  from  shelf  by  center  back  instead  of  end. 
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5.  Replace  on  shelf  right  side  up,  back  out,  and  avoid  crowding. 
Use  book  supports. 

6.  Wrap  well  when  carrying  it  outside  in  bad  weather. 

7.  Keep  in  safe  place. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Browsing  among  book  collection  but  keeping  the  books  in 
order. 

B.  Practicing  good  citizenship  regarding  books  and  their  use. 

C.  Observing  correct  practices  in  opening  and  handling  books. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Make  practice  of  examining  books  as  they  are  returned  and 
commenting  on  the  citizenship  practices  observed. 

B.  Let  children  make  and  use  posters  giving  good  practices. 

C.  Compare  clean  book  with  soiled  one. 

D.  Dramatize  correct  practices. 

E.  Allow  pupils  to  participate  in  keeping  the  library  in  order, 
attractive,  etc. 

F.  Let  pupils  elect  one  of  group  as  librarian,  to  be  changed  at 
intervals. 

G.  Observe  correct  practices. 

UNIT  II— THE  MAKE-UP  AND  PRINTED  PARTS  OF  THE 
BOOK.    GRADES  3-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  The  make-up  of  all  books  is  essentially  the  same. 

1.  The  cover  is  the  outside  binding. 

2.  The  book  is  made  of  sections  sewn  together. 

3.  The  book  is  fastened  to  the  cover  by  a  wide  cloth  strip  and  glue. 

B.  Knowledge  of  the  function  of  each  printed  part  of  the 

books  is  necessary  for  its  efficient  use. 

1.   The  printed  parts  of  the  book  requiring  attention  are: 

a.  Title  page — tells  name  of  book,  name  of  author,  name  and 
address  of  publisher. 

b.  Copyright  date — found  on  back  of  title  page,  tells  when  the 
book  was  first  published  and  when  revised  editions  were 
issued. 

c.  Preface — tells  the  author's  reason  for  writing  the  book,  gives 
summary  of  the  content,  sometimes  is  combined  with  Intro- 
duction. 

d.  Table  of  Contents — lists  the  chapters  in  order  as  they  appear 
in  the  book  and  tells  the  page  number  on  which  each  begins. 

e.  Illustrations,  Maps,  Plates — lists  these  by  title  and  indicates 
page  where  each  is  found. 
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f.  Introduction — tells  the  author's  viewpoint  and  method  in 
developing  the  subject,  sometimes  combined  with  the  Preface. 

g.  Body  of  the  book — consists  of  the  entire  printed  parts  of  the 
book,  both  text  and  auxiliary  parts. 

h.  Bibliography — lists  all  references  made  by  the  author  to 
books,  or  lists  additional  references  which  will  add  to  infor- 
mation in  the  book. 

i.  Appendix — gives  added  information  which  is  supplementary 
to  general  content  of  the  book. 

j.    Index — lists  in  alphabetical  order  all  subjects  discussed  in  the 
book,   gives   page   or  pages   on   which   each   specific   topic   is 
printed  and  is  usually  located  at  the  back  of  the  book. 
2.   The  index  is  the  most  useful  part  of  the  book  for  locating  specific 

information  on  any  designated  topic. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Using  various  parts  of  book  for  their  respective  purposes. 

B.  Using  systematic  method  of  locating  material  in  books. 

C.  Using  index  skillfully  and  automatically. 

D.  Caring  for  books  because  of  appreciation  of  make-up. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  teachers. 

A.  Pupils  make  book  for  themselves,  including  all  parts. 

B.  Pupils  locate  parts  in  one  of  own  texts. 

C.  Pupils  find  parts  in  other  texts  and  in  library  books. 

D.  Pupils  find  information  on  classwork  topic  by  using  in- 
dexes in  many  books. 

E.  Use  discarded  book  to  show  construction — unfolded  sheet, 
section,  super,  case,  sewn  contents. 

UNIT  III— THE  DICTIONARY.     GRADES  4-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  pupils. 

A.  An  unabridged  dictionary  contains  practically  all  the  words 
in  the  English  language  at  the  time  of  its  printing. 

B.  The  words  in  a  dictionary  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

1.  The  thumb  index — by  opening  the  book  at  any  letter  one  opens 
to  words  beginning  with  that  letter. 

2.  Guide  words  on  each  page — the  word  at  the  top  of  the  left-hand 
column  is  the  first  word  on  that  page,  the  word  at  the  top  of  the 
right-hand  side  is  the  last  word  on  that  page,  words  alpha- 
betically arranged  between  these  two  are  found  on  the  page. 

D.  The  dictionary  gives  information  on : 

1.  Spelling — simple,  compound  words,  syllables,  plurals,  and  capi- 
talization. 

2.  Abbreviations. 
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3.  Pronunciation — accent,  diacritical  marks  to  indicate  sound. 

4.  Definitions. 

5.  Illustrations. 

6.  Geography — gazetteers  give  brief  information  about  places. 

7.  Proper  names — Persons,  fiction,  legend. 

8.  Synonyms — words  of  same  meaning. 

9.  Antonyms — words  of  opposite  meaning. 

10.  Good  English  usage — colloquial,  obsolete,  slang. 

11.  Foreign  words  and  phrases. 

12.  Parts  of  speech. 

13.  Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

14.  Principal  parts  and  kinds  of  verbs. 

15.  Arbitrary  signs. 

16.  Quotations. 

17.  Derivation  of  words. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Using  alphabetically  arranged  material  with  ease. 

B.  Using  dictionary,  large  or  small,  with  ease. 

C.  Using  dictionary  consistently  for  purposes  for  which  it  is 
designed. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Dictionary  and  alphabetical  games. 

B.  Booklets  of  suggestions  on  the  dictionary  from : 

1.  American  Book  Co.,  8  8  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

2.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

3.  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

4.  John  C.  Winston,  623  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

5.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,   114-120  E.   23rd  St.,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

UNIT  IV— THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  GRADES  4-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  The  general  encyclopedias  contain  articles  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  covering  facts  about  persons,  places,  things,  and 
events. 

B.  The  good  encyclopedia  is  written  by  reliable  specialists,  is 
alphabetically  arranged  with  good  cross  references,  and  is 
fairly  comprehensive. 

C.  The  copyright  date  gives  the  date  of  publication  and  should 
be  indicative  of  the  recency  of  the  information. 

D.  The  encyclopedias  are  the  sets  of  books  most  generally 
used  for  reference. 
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E.  Each  topic  listed  in  an  encyclopedia  is : 

1.  A  noun. 

2.  Of  general  interest  to  many  people. 

3.  Of  long  time  interest. 

4.  Of  factual  information. 

F.  Good  elementary  encyclopedias  are: 

1.  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 

2.  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 

G.  Encyclopedias  have  guide  letters  on  the  outside  of  each 
volume  to  indicate  its  content. 

H.  Encyclopedias  have  guide  words  on  each  page  to  assist  in 
locating  subjects. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Using  encyclopedias  for  looking  up  subjects. 

B.  Using  guide  letters  on  volumes  for  locating  subjects. 

C.  Using  guide  words  on  pages  for  locating  subjects. 

E.  Using  index  when  needed. 

F.  Replacing  volumes  in  proper  order. 

G.  Selecting  key  word  of  topic  to  be  looked  up. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  teachers. 

A.  Make  large  chart  of  outside  of  volumes  of  a  set  of  encyclo- 
pedias to  familiarize  pupils  with  letter  arrangement. 

B.  Drill  on  alphabetical  arrangement. 

C.  Pupils  find  answers  to  questions  correlated  with  class  work. 

D.  Ask  encyclopedia  publishers  for  helps  for  teaching  those 
which  the  school  owns. 

UNIT  V— ARRANGEMENT  AND  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

GRADES  3-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Location  of  the  library  and  the  equipment  within  the 
library — charging  desk,  magazines,  newspapers,  un- 
abridged dictionary,  encyclopedias,  reference  books, 
atlases,  fiction,  classed  books   (000-999),  reserve  books. 

B.  Library  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  materials  both  in 
the  library  and  at  home. 

C.  How  to  care  for  the  materials  borrowed. 

D.  Citizenship  in  the  library. 

1.  Respect  for  public  property. 

2.  Thoughtfulness,  courtesy,  self-control. 

E.  Knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  library. 
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II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Using  library  materials  independently. 

B.  Practicing  good  citizenship,  both  in  behavior  and  in  the  use 
of  library  materials. 

C.  Practicing  habits  noted  in  Unit  I. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Distribute  mimeographed  suggestions  to  library  users,  ex- 
plaining regulations,  and  giving  suggestions  relative  to  the 
library. 

B.  Pupils  draw  floor  plan  of  the  library,  showing  location  of 
various  pieces  of  equipment. 

C.  Pupils  write  compositions,  school  news,  or  bulletins  on  the 
library  and  citizenship  in  the  library. 

UNIT  VI— CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  BOOKS.    GRADES  4-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Some  organized  system  of  arrangement  must  be  used  so 
that  information  can  be  found  promptly. 

B.  The  system  most  generally  used  is  the  Dewey  decimal 
system.  Knowledge  of  how  to  use  one  library  results  in 
ability  to  use  practically  any  other  library. 

C.  The  Dewey  decimal  system  divides  all  knowledge  into  the 
following  ten  large  groups: 

Philosophy  and  Behavior 100-199 

Religion    200-299 

Social  Sciences 300-399 

Languages    400-499 

Natural   Sciences 500-599 

Useful    Arts    600-699 

Fine  Arts 700-799 

Literature     800-899 

Travel,  Biography,  History 900-999 

General    Works    000-099 

D.  Each  of  these  groups  is  divided  into  ten  groups  which  in 
turn  are  subdivided  and  so  on.  This  results  in  a  decimal 
system. 

E.  All  books  on  the  same  subject  are  marked  with  the  same 
number. 

F.  Books  are  arranged  from  left  to  right  on  the  shelves  ac- 
cording to  classification  number.  Each  section  of  shelving 
is  considered  as  a  unit.  (Just  as  in  reading  a  page  of  a 
book) . 
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G.  Within  each  classification  number  the  books  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  the  author's  last  name.  This  is  true  of 
all  except  biography  which  is  arranged  alphabetically  ac- 
cording to  the  last  name  of  the  person  written  about. 

H.  Fiction  has  no  number  but  is  arranged  alphabetically  by 
the  author's  last  name.    It  is  usually  marked  F. 

I.  Easy  books  are  marked  E  and  are  shelved  alphabetically 
by  the  author's  last  name. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Locating  books  by  class  number  and  author. 

B.  Replacing  books  in  proper  order. 

C.  Locating  broad  subjects  with  little  difficulty. 

D.  Conserving  time  in  locating  materials. 

E.  Remembering  frequently  used  classification  numbers,  such 
as  598 — Birds,  973 — United  States  History. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  teacher. 

A.  Classification  bookmarks. 

B.  Pupils  sketch  shelving  plan,  showing  location  of  large 
classes. 

C.  Definitions  of  terms  used  in  classification,  as  Philosophy, 
Useful  Arts,  etc. 

D.  Dramatization  of  how  to  use  the  classified  library. 

E.  Pupils  assign  classification  numbers  to  own  texts. 

F.  Charts  of  classification  scheme. 

G.  Chart  of  one  classification  group  subdivided,  e.g.  Sciences, 
as  follows : 

500 — General  Science 

5 1 0 — Mathematics 

520 — Astronomy    (stars,  planets) 

530 — Physics   (electricity) 

540 — Chemistry 

550 — Physical  Geography 

570 — Biology 

580 — Botany   (trees,  flowers) 

590 — Zoology   (animals) 

598 — Birds 

UNIT  VII— CARD  CATALOG.  GRADES  4-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  The  card  catalog  is  an  index  to  the  library. 

B.  The  card  catalog  has  separate  cards  for  the  author,  title, 
and  subjects  of  every  book.  These  cards  are  arranged  into 
one  alphabet. 
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C.  Each  card  in  the  catalog  contains  information  found  on 
the  title  page  of  the  book. 

D.  The  classification  number  (sometimes  named  the  "call 
number")  is  written  on  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
every  card. 

E.  Cards  with  the  subject  of  the  book  on  the  top  line  are 
called  subject  cards.  The  subject  is  usually  written  in 
red  or  in  capital  letters. 

F.  "See  also"  cards  mean  that  additional  information  can  be 
found  under  the  subjects  named. 

G.  "See"  cards  mean  look  under  the  subject  indicated.  For 
example,  "Indians,  see  American  Indians"  means  that  in- 
formation about  Red  People  will  be  indicated  under  the 
subject  American  Indians. 

H.  Cards  made  for  a  part  of  a  book  are  called  analytics.    The 

pages  in  the  book  on  which  information  is  found  are  noted 

on  the  card  in  the  card  catalog. 
I.    Cards  for  information   about  people  are  filed   after  the 

cards  for  books  written  by  those  people. 
J.    Guide  letters  on  the  catalog  drawer  show  which  drawer  to 

look  in  just  as  guide  letters  on  an  encyclopedia  show  which 

volume  to  use. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  the  pupils. 

A.  Using  catalog  fairly  skillfully. 

B.  Using  catalog  to  locate  book  or  information  wanted. 

C.  Reading  catalog  card  to  get  full  information. 

D.  Using  good  judgment  in  selecting  best  heading  under 
which  to  look  for  subject. 

E.  Using  good  judgment  in  selecting  best  references  listed. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  teachers. 

A.  Facsimiles  of  various  type  cards  from  catalog  which  the 
pupils  will  use. 

B.  Poster  size  facsimiles  of  catalog  cards. 

C.  Trays  from  the  catalog. 

D.  Comparison  to  index  of  a  textbook. 

E.  Principles  of  using  card  catalog,  not  principles  of  making 
card  catalog,  should  be  taught. 
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UNIT  VIII— BIBLIOGRAPHY  MAKING.    GRADES  4-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  A  bibliography  for  a  unit  of  classwork  is  a  list  of  all  books, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  etc.,  used  in  connection  with  the 
unit. 

B.  Places  in  the  library  to  look  for  information  on  a  subject 
are: 

1.  Card  catalog. 

2.  Encyclopedias. 

3.  Magazines  (ask  about  the  Index) 

4.  Vertical  file  of  pamphlets  and  clippings. 

C.  Information  about  each  reference  used  should  be  written 
down  as  follows : 

1.  For    books:       Call    number,    author,    title,    publisher,    copyright 
date,  title  of  chapter  or  pages  used,  volume  if  part  of  set. 

2.  For  magazines:     Title  of  magazine,  date  of  issue,  pages,  title  and 
author  of  the  article. 

D.  A  good  bibliography  should  be  kept  as  it  can  be  used  again 
and  again. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  the  pupils. 

A.  Making  methodical  search  for  references  before  beginning 
examination  of  material. 

B.  Giving  uniform  information  about  each  reference. 

C.  Giving  full  information  about  each  reference. 

D.  Arranging  items  looked  up  in  orderly  fashion. 

E.  Keeping  list  of  references  on  topics  which  may  come  up 
again. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Give  pupils  definite  information  as  to  data  to  be  included 
in  a  bibliography. 

B.  Pupils  suggest  where  to  look  for  information  to  topic  being 
studied  in  class  work. 

C.  Pupils  prepare  bibliography  for  unit  being  studied  in 
class. 

D.  Put  bibliography  in  booklet  form  for  use  in  the  library. 

UNIT  IX— NOTE  TAKING.    GRADES  5-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Full  information  about  the  reference  used  should  be  writ- 
ten down  before  the  notes  are  taken. 

1.    For  books:     Call  number,  author,  title,  chapter  or  pages,  volume 
if  part  of  a  set. 
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2.   For  magazines:      Title  of  magazine,   date  of  issue,   pages,   title 
and  author  of  article. 

B.  To  save  time  read  entire  article  quickly  or  "skim"  to  get 
the  important  subtopics. 

C.  First  chapter  or  first  paragraph  is  usually  a  summary  or 
compact  statement  of  the  content  of  the  article. 

D.  Writing  down  the  main  points  helps  to  clarify  thinking. 
Outline  form  is  usually  preferable:  I,  A,  1,  a,  (1) ,  (a). 

E.  Quotations  must  be  enclosed  in  quotation  marks. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  the  pupils. 

A.  Reading  quickly  for  main  thought. 

B.  Setting  down  information  clearly  and  concisely  in  order  of 
importance. 

C.  Making  notes  which  do  not  need  to  be  rewritten.    Economy 
of  time. 

D.  Interest  in  analyzing  material. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  teachers. 

A.  Pupils  take  notes  for  classwork. 

B.  Compare  notes  taken  by  various  members  of  the  class. 

C.  All  note  taking  for  all  subjects  be  prepared  according  to 
standard  practices. 

D.  Teacher  gives  concise  notes  in  proper  form  when  giving 
information  to  the  class. 

UNIT  X— SPECIAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS.     GRADES  5-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Many  fields  of  knowledge  are  covered  by  reference  books. 

B.  Not  all  reference  books  are  in  sets. 

C.  Certain  special  reference  books  answer  many  questions. 

1.  World  Almanac. 

a.  Compilation  of  miscellaneous  information  on  social,  industrial, 
political,  educational,  etc.,  subjects. 

b.  Much  of  the  information  is  statistical. 

c.  Index  is  in  the  front. 

2.  Atlases. 

a.  Volumes  of  maps  and  geographic  statistics. 

b.  Only  recent  atlases  can  give  up-to-date  geographic  information. 

c.  A  marginal  index  on  each  map  helps  locate  any  given  point. 

3.  Who's  Who  and  Who's  Who  in  America. 

a.  Contain  abbreviated  information  about  people  living  at  the  time 
of  the  publication. 

b.  Arranged  alphabetically. 
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4.  Hoyt's  New  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations. 

a.  Quotations  are  arranged  alphabetically  under  general  subject. 

b.  An  index  of  quoted  authors  and  a  concordance  of  quotations  is 
in  the  back. 

5.  North  Carolina  Manual  and  Noi'th  Carolina  Yearbook. 

a.  Information  on  governmental,   social,  industrial,  etc.,  affairs  of 
North  Carolina. 

6.  Other  reference  books  owned  by  the  library. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  the  pupils. 

A.  Using  special  reference  books  for  special  information. 

B.  Using  special  reference  books  related  to  the  subject  for 
giving  information. 

C.  Using  explanatory  section  in  special  reference  books  to 
learn  their  arrangement  and  how  to  use  them. 

D.  Ability  in  using  table  of  contents,  indexes,  and  explanatory 
notes  in  finding  information  in  various  reference  books. 

HI.  Devices  suggested  to  teachers. 

A.  Give  pupils  opportunity  to  examine  the  volumes  for  him- 
self. 

B.  Give  pupils  annotated,  explanatory  information  of  book 
under  discussion. 

C.  Keep  file  of  "catch"  reference  questions  to  which  pupils 
may  turn  for  location  of  certain  questions. 

TEACHING  THE  USE  OF  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES  TO  HIGH 

SCHOOL  PUPILS 

A  child's  reading  has  possibly  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
formation  of  his  habits,  attitudes,  standards,  and  ideals;  there- 
fore, boys  and  girls  should  be  helped  to  become  familiar  with 
books  and  their  uses. 

The  cumulative  outlines  which  follow  include:  (1)  informa- 
tion needed  by  the  pupils;  (2)  practices,  skills,  and  habits  ex- 
pected of  the  pupils;  and  (3)  devices  and  methods  of  procedure 
suggested  to  the  teacher  or  librarian.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  units  be  taught  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  printed.  This 
is  merely  a  suggestive  arrangement.  The  immediate  need  should 
introduce  the  teaching  of  any  unit,  should  vitalize  the  drill  neces- 
sary for  cultivating  library  skills,  and  instruction  should  be 
given  each  time  the  need  arises.  Some  units  require  more  time 
for  instruction  than  others,  but  at  least  one  full  class  period 
should  be  allowed  for  instruction  of  each  unit. 
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Various  methods  of  scheduling  library  classes  are  now  in  use. 
A  common  and  practical  method  is  to  have  library  instruction 
given  as  part  of  some  course  required  of  all  students,  preferably 
English  or  Civics.  The  State  adopted  textbooks  in  English  con- 
tain excellent  lessons  on  the  use  of  books  and  libraries. 

Most  library  instruction  is  given  by  the  librarian ;  however,  in 
some  schools  the  librarian  teaches  the  technical  units  and  an 
English  teacher  the  other  units.  The  teaching  procedure  in- 
volves: (1)  the  planning  and  presentation  by  the  teacher  or 
librarian,  including  an  explanation  of  information  about  the 
subject  matter  of  the  unit;  (2)  practice  and  use  of  various 
library  materials  and  tools  by  the  pupils;  and  (3)  achievement 
tests  to  be  given  at  the  conclusion  of  instruction  in  each  unit 
or  at  the  end  of  a  group  of  library  lessons,  or  both. 

UNIT  I— ORGANIZATION  AND  REGULATIONS 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Arrangement  of  library  equipment. 

B.  Types  of  printed  material  provided  by  the  library. 

1.  General  reference  books. 

a.  Encyclopedias. 

b.  Dictionaries. 

c.  Atlases  and  geographical  aids. 

d.  Handy  reference  books. 

e.  Special  reference  books. 

2.  General  reading  material. 

a.  Fiction. 

b.  Nonfiction — books  of  facts. 

3.  Magazines,  newspapers,  special  library  collections. 

a.  Files  of  back  numbers  of  magazines,  current  magazines. 

b.  Pamphlets,  clippings,  pictures,  etc. 

C.  Regulations  are  necessary  in  order  to  teach  punctuality, 
pride,  and  care  in  the  use  of  public  property,  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Recognition  and  use  of  important  items  of  equipment. 

B.  Knowledge  of  various  types  of  printed  materials  available. 

C.  Observance  and  correct  practice  of  library  regulations. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Library  tour  or  a  library  plan  drawn  on  the  black  board 
or  large  chart,  pointing  out  location  and  arrangement  of 
library  equipment. 
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B.  Examination  by  pupils  of  various  types  of  printed  ma- 
terials. 

C.  Copy  of  library  regulations  in  mimeographed,  typewritten, 
or  bookmark  form  for  each  pupil. 

D.  Dramatize  correct  practice  of  borrowing  and  returning 
library  books. 

E.  Free  class  discussion  of  library  etiquette  to  impress  library 
rules  and  teach  library  citizenship. 

F.  Show  the  relation  between  school  and  public  libraries. 

UNIT  II— MAKE-UP  AND  CARE  OF  BOOKS 
I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Physical  make-up  of  the  book. 

1.  Cover  is  the  outside  binding. 

2.  Body  of  book  is  made  of  sections  sewn  together. 

3.  Body  and  cover  of  book  are  fastened  together  by  strip  of  cloth 
and  glue. 

B.  Printed  parts  of  the  book  (Not  all  books  have  all  items). 

1.  Flyleaf. 

2.  Title  page. 

a.  Title  of  book. 

b.  Name  of  author. 

c.  Place  of  publication. 

d.  Publisher. 

e.  Date  of  publication. 

3.  Back  of  title  page. 

a.  Copyright  date. 

b.  Dates  of  revisions  and  editions. 

4.  Table  of  contents. 

a.  List  of  chapters  as  they  appear  in  the  book. 

b.  Page  number  on  which  each  chapter  begins. 

5.  List  of  plates,  maps,  illustrations. 

6.  Introduction  or  preface. 

a.  Author's  viewpoint  or  reason  for  writing  book. 

b.  Author's  method  of  development. 

c.  Summary  of  contents. 

7.  Body  of  book — entire  printed  part  of  book. 

8.  Bibliography. 

a.  References  made  by  author  to  books  or  other  writings. 

b.  References  which  will  supplement  information  in  text  of  book.. 

9.  Appendix. 

Added   information,   supplement   to   that   in    general    content   of 
book. 
10.   Index. 

a.  Alphabetical  subject  list  of  topics  discussed  in  the  book. 

b.  Gives  page  or  pages  on  which  each  topic  is  found. 

c.  Usually  located  in  back  of  book. 

d.  The  most  useful  part  in  book  for  locating  quickly  specific  in- 
formation on  any  designated  topic  contained  in  the  book. 
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C.  Care  of  books. 

1.  How  to  open  a  new  book. 

a.  Set  back  of  book  on  table. 

b.  Press  front  cover  down  until  it  touches  table,  then  the  back 
cover. 

c.  Holding  leaves  upright  in  one  hand,  press  down  a  few  leaves 
in  front  of  book,  and  then  a  few  in  the  back  of  the  book, 
alternately,  until  book  lies  open  in  the  middle.     Repeat. 

2.  How  to  handle  the  book. 

a.  Turn  pages  by  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

b.  Use  a  bookmark  to  indicate  the  place. 

c.  Take  from  shelf  by  center  back  instead  of  end. 

d.  Avoid  crowding.     Use  book  supports. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Use  of  various  parts  of  book  for  their  respective  purposes. 

B.  Use  of  systematic  method  of  locating  material  in  books. 

C.  Use  of  index  skillfully  and  automatically. 

D.  Practice  of  good  citizenship  regarding  books. 

E.  Correct  practices  in  opening  and  handling  books. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Give  pupils  a  copy  of  some  book  to  illustrate  various  points 
that  are  discussed. 

B.  As  each  part  of  the  book  is  reviewed,  its  value  in  determin- 
ing the  worth  of  the  book  as  a  whole  should  be  mentioned 
— e.g.  copyright  date  denotes  recency  of  content. 

C.  Demonstrate  correct  way  to  open  book,  turn  pages,  use 
bookmarks,  etc. 

D.  Provide  individual  bookmarks  for  students'  use. 

E.  Let  pupils  write  compositions,  school  news,  or  bulletins  on 
the  library  and  citizenship  in  the  library. 

UNIT  III— CLASSIFICATION  AND  ARRANGEMENT 
I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  General  plan  of  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  classification 
in  order  that  pupils  may  find  books  for  themselves  on  the 
shelves. 

B.  The  ten  large  general  divisions  are: 

Philosophy  and  Behavior 100-199 

Religion 200-299 

Social  Sciences 300-399 

Languages    400-499 

Natural    Sciences 500-599 

Useful    Arts    600-699 

Fine  Arts 700-799 

Literature     800-899 

Travel,  Biography,  History 900-999 

General  Works 000-099 
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C.  Variations  for  school  use  are : 

Fiction — novels  F 

Short  story  collections  SC 

Individual  Biography  B  or  921 

Reference  books  R  precedes  number 

D.  Each  class  is  subdivided  so  that  all  books  of  a  given  sub- 
ject have  the  same  classification  number,  as 

910         Travel 

914         Travel  in  Europe 

914.4      Travel  in  Europe  in  France 

E.  All  books  on  the  same  subject  are  marked  with  the  same 
number  and  arranged  on  the  shelves  according  to  the 
Dewey  decimal  classification  numbers. 

F.  Books  are  arranged  from  left  to  right  on  the  shelves  ac- 
cording to  classification  number.  Each  section  of  shelving 
is  considered  as  a  unit  (just  as  in  reading  a  book) . 

G.  Within  each  classification  number  the  books  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  the  author's  last  name.  This  is  true  of 
all  books  except  biography  which  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically according  to  the  last  name  of  the  person  about 
whom  the  book  is  written.  Fiction  has  no  number  but  is 
arranged  alphabetically  by  the  author's  last  name. 

H.  The  Dewey  decimal  classification  system  is  used  in  prac- 
tically all  libraries. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Ability  to  use  library  independently. 

B.  Ability  to  locate  books  by  class  number  and  author. 

C.  Habit  of  replacing  books  in  proper  order  on  shelves. 

D.  Ability  to  locate  material  on  broad  subjects  with  little  dif- 
ficulty. 

E.  Ability  to  remember  classification  numbers  of  books  fre- 
quently used:     973 — U.  S.  History;  821 — Poetry,  etc. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Just  as  a  department  or  grocery  store  keeps  each  kind  of 
goods  together,  the  library  keeps  each  kind  of  book  to- 
gether. 

B.  Explanation  of  broad  classification  of  knowledge  into  ten 
groups.  Definition  of  terms,  such  as  philosophy,  social 
science,  etc.  Charts  are  useful.  The  story  of  the  classifi- 
cation is  helpful. 
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100 — Philosophy;  Ethics. 

In  the  beginning  people  began  to  think  about  themselves  and 
wonder  why  they  were  put  on  earth.  They  tried  to  reason 
also  who  was  responsible  for  their  being  here.  Experience 
had  taught  them  that  if  they  were  not  good  they  would  per- 
haps be  punished.     These  ideas  are  incorporated  in  the  100's. 

200 — Having  now  assured  themselves  that  their  presence  on  earth 
was  due  to  a  Supreme  Being,  it  was  only  natural  that  they 
should  worship  Him.  Thus  we  have  the  200  classification 
which  is  Religion. 

300 — It  was  not  long  before  the  people  on  earth  realized  that  they 
must  learn  to  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony.  They 
knew,  too,  that  they  must  educate  themselves,  have  govern- 
ment, and  learn  to  conserve  the  natural  resources  of  their 
land.  Thus  the  300  classification  is  Social  Science,  Educa- 
tion, Political  Science,  Economics,  etc. 

400 — Language  is  essential  to  organization.  There  must  be  some 
common  means  of  communication.  Thus  the  necessity  for 
organization  accentuated  the  need  for  communication,  and 
the  400  classification  is  Language. 

500 — Man  was  not  alone  on  earth.  There  were  animals,  flowers, 
rocks,  stones,  and  many  other  things  which  attracted  his 
attention  and  had  to  be  classified.  The  elements  must  be  put 
to  use.  Thus  the  500  classification  includes  Pure  Science, 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics,  etc. 

600 — The  desire  for  a  permanent  home  is  inborn.  The  Nomadic 
instinct  had  to  be  curbed.  Men  settled  and  began  to  farm  and 
to  put  chemicals  into  use.  The  home  assumed  a  greater  im- 
portance in  their  lives.  Thus  the  600  classification  represents 
the  Applied  Sciences  and  Invention,  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, etc. 

700 — "With  the  comforts  of  home  life  established  and  with  more 
time  for  leisure  the  finer  sensibilities  of  men  began  to  come 
to  the  surface.  They  began  to  paint,  sculpture,  write  music, 
etc.,  and  so  the  Fine  Arts  were  begun  and  classified  as  700. 

800 — Literature  was  the  natural  sequence  to  the  development  of 
the  Fine  Arts  and  man  began  to  express  himself  in  writing 
about  various  things.  He  made  poems  of  his  feelings;  he 
wrote  stories  and  so  the  800's  or  Literature  came  into  being. 

900 — Such  development  as  the  people  had  undergone  was  remark- 
able. They  were  proud  of  their  advancement.  They  wanted 
their  children  to  know  of  their  struggle.  Thus  History  is  the 
story  of  the  progress  of  mankind  and  is  classified  as  900. 

000 — With  a  wealth  of  accumulated  knowledge  at  hand  someone 
thought  it  wise  to  put  all  this  knowledge  together  in  great 
works  to  be  known  as  Encyclopedias.  Thus  the  000  classi- 
fication includes  General  Works. 

C.  Groups   of   students   arrange   miscellaneous   collection   of 
books  in  proper  classification  order. 
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D.  Emphasize  the  variations  of  the  Dewey  decimal  classifica- 
tion system. 

E.  Call  number  includes  classification  number  and  first  letter 
of  author's  last  name  (or  author  number  if  this  is  used). 

F.  Charts  of  one  classification  group  subdivided,  as  follows: 

500 — Science 

5 1 0 — Mathematics 

520 — Astronomy  (stars,  planets,  etc.) 

530 — Physics   (electricity,  etc.) 

5  40 — Chemistry 

550 — Physical  geography 

570 — Biology 

580 — Botany  (trees,  flowers,  etc.) 

590 — Zoology  (animals) 

598 — Birds 

UNIT  IV— DICTIONARY 

I.  Information  needed  by  pupils. 

A.  An  unabridged  dictionary  contains  practically  all  words  in 
the  English  language  at  the  time  of  its  printing. 

B.  Dictionary  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

C.  Dictionary  contains  helps  for  the  location  of  words. 

1.  The  thumb  index — by  opening  the  book  at  any  letter  one  opens 
to  words  beginning  with  that  letter. 

2.  Guide  words  on  each  page — the  word  at  the  top  of  the  left-hand 
column  is  the  first  word  on  that  page,  the  word  at  the  top  of  the 
right-hand  side  is  the  last  word  on  that  page,  words  alpha- 
betically arranged  between  these  two  are  found  on  the  page. 

D.  The  dictionary  gives  information  on : 

1.  Spelling — simple,  compound  words,  plurals,  and  capitalization. 

2.  Abbreviations  and  other  arbitrary  signs. 

3.  Pronunciation — accent,  diacritical  marks. 

4.  Definitions. 

5.  Illustrations. 

6.  Geography — gazetteer  gives  brief  information  about  places. 

7.  Proper  names — persons,  fiction,  legend. 

8.  Synonyms — words  of  same  meaning;  antonyms — words  of  oppo- 
site meaning. 

9.  Good  English  usage — colloquial,  obsolete,  slang. 

10.  Foreign  words  and  phrases. 

11.  Parts  of  speech. 

12.  Quotations. 

13.  Derivation  of  words. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Familiarity  with  various  parts  and  arrangement  of  an  un- 
abridged dictionary. 
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B.  Knowledge  of  possibilities  of  dictionary  as  a  reference  aid 
and  use  of  it  for  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 

C.  Skill  in  the  use  of  dictionaries  large  and  small. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Drill  in  alphabet. 

B.  Technique  of  looking  up  a  word. 

1.  Use  of  thumb  index. 

2.  Use  of  guide  words  at  top  of  pages. 

3.  Location  of  word  on  page. 

C.  Dictionary  and  alphabetical  games;  speed  tests. 

D.  Suggestions  on  how  to  teach  the  dictionary  from : 

1.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

2.  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

3.  John  C.  Winston  Company,  623  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

UNIT  V— ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

I.  Information  needed  by  pupils. 

A.  Definition  of  "encyclopedia"  and  type  of  material  included. 

B.  Qualifications  of  a  good  encyclopedia. 

1.  Up-to-dateness — see  copyright  date, 
a.   Methods  of  being  kept  up-to-date. 

(1)  New  edition. 

(2)  Loose-leaf  method. 

(3)  Yearbook. 

(4)  Supplement. 

2.  Authority. 

a.  Capable  editor-in-chief  and  staff. 

b.  Recognized  specialists  as  authors  of  articles. 

c.  Reliable  publisher. 

3.  Satisfactory  bibliographies,  maps,  illustrations,  etc. 

4.  Arrangement. 

a.  Large  topics — example,   The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica — Use  of 
index  in  this  type. 

b.  Small   topics — example,    The   Encyclopedia   Americana — Use    of 
cross  references  in  this  type. 

C.  Aids  in  the  use  of  an  encyclopedia. 

1.  Lettering  on  the  backs  of  the  volumes. 

2.  Guide  words  on  the  tops  of  the  pages. 

3.  Subdivision  of  the  articles. 

D.  Some  outstanding  encyclopedias. 

1.  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 

2.  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

3.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

4.  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 
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II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Ability  to  locate  topics  and  use  encyclopedias  as  reference 
aids. 

B.  Acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  important  encyclo- 
pedias. 

C.  Habit  of  replacing  volumes  in  proper  order  on  the  shelves. 

D.  Habit  of  selecting  key  word  of  topic  to  be  looked  up. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Encyclopedias  easily  accessible  for  examination. 

B.  Familiarize  pupils  with  appearance,  location,  and  names 
of  best  encyclopedias. 

C.  Information  for  teaching  encyclopedias  and  their  use  avail- 
able from  publishers  of  encyclopedias. 

D.  Make  assignments  for  drill  in  locating  material  in  encyclo- 
pedias bringing  out  important  uses. 

E.  Compare   purpose   of   the   encyclopedia   and   information 
given  with  that  of  the  dictionary. 

UNITS  VI  AND  VII— SPECIAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS 
I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Broad  scope  of  the  field  of  reference  books  and  their  value 
in  connection  with  different  subjects. 

B.  Reference  books  are  not  all  sets  of  books,  many  are  one 
volume. 

C.  Types  of  special  reference  books. 

1.  Biographical  dictionaries. 

a.  Who's  Who. 

b.  Who's  Who  in  America. 

c.  Twentieth  Century  Authors. 

2.  Books  of  quotations. 

a.  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations. 

b.  Hoyt's  New  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations. 

3.  Yearbooks,  directories,  statistical  reference  books. 

a.  North  Carolina  Manual. 

b.  North  Carolina  Yearbook. 

c.  WTorld  Almanac. 

4.  Geographical  Aids. 

a.  Goode's  School  Atlas. 

b.  Gazetteers. 

5.  Subject  reference  books. 

a.  Stevenson's  Home  Booh  of  Verse. 

b.  Croicell's  Handbook. 

6.  Sets  on  one  subject. 
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II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Facility  in  using  outstanding  special  reference  books. 

B.  Ability  to  correlate  special  subject  with  special  reference 
book. 

C.  Ability  to  use  table  of  contents,  indexes,  cross  references, 
bibliographies,  explanatory  notes,  etc. 

D.  Ability  to  use  explanatory  section  in  special  reference 
books  to  learn  their  arrangement  and  how  to  use  them. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Definition — a  reference  book  is  one  to  be  consulted  for 
definite  information  rather  than  to  be  read  through. 

B.  Attention  to  special  marking  R,  location  of  special  refer- 
ence books. 

C.  Qualities  of  good  reference  books  reviewed. 

D.  Give  pupils  annotated,  explanatory  information  about  each 
book  as  it  is  discussed,  including  range  of  subject  matter 
in  each  book.    Allow  pupils  to  examine  the  books. 

E.  Study  school  curriculum  and  list  under  as  many  subjects 
as  possible  special  reference  books  useful  in  various 
courses. 

F.  Let  students  make  problems  for  other  members  of  the  class 
to  be  answered  by  using  special  reference  books. 

G.  As  subject  of  each  special  reference  book  is  mentioned, 
review  other  library  materials  on  that  subject.  For  in- 
stance, the  subject  history — material  on  history  is  found 
in  special  reference  books,  individual  history  books,  ency- 
clopedias, clippings,  pamphlets,  etc. 

UNIT  VIII— CARD  CATALOG 
I.  Information  needed  by  pupils. 

A.  Card  catalog  is  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  library. 

B.  Arrangement  in  card  catalog  trays. 

1.  Labels  on  front  of  trays. 

2.  Guide  cards  inside  of  trays. 

3.  Alphabetical  arrangement  of  every  card  in  tray  by  first  word  on 
top  line. 

C.  Main  types  of  cards  in  card  catalog — all  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged. 

1.  Author  card — author's  last  name  on  top  line. 

2.  Title  card — title  on  top  line. 

3.  Subject  card — subject  of  book  in  red  or  capital  letters  on  top 
line. 
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4.  Cross  reference  cards — "See"  cards  mean  look  under  subject 
indicated.  For  example,  "Indians,  see  American  Indians"  means 
that  all  information  will  be  found  on  card  with  subject  "Ameri- 
can Indians"  on  top  line.  "See  also"  cards  means  that  addi- 
tional information  about  a  particular  subject  can  be  found  under 
the  other  subjects  listed  on  the  card. 

5.  Analytic  card — card  made  for  part  of  book. 

D.  The  card  catalog  will  answer  the  following  questions : 

1.  Has  the  library  a  book  by  a  certain  author? 

2.  Is  there  a  book  in  the  library  with  a  certain  title? 

3.  What  books  has  the  library  on  a  given  subject? 

E.  The  call  number  appears  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
card. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Ability  to  use  card  catalog  skillfully. 

B.  Facility  in  locating  books  on  shelves  through  use  of  card 
catalog  as  an  index  to  library  materials. 

C.  Habit  of  correlating  call  number  on  cards  with  call  number 
on  back  of  book. 

D.  Habit  of  using  good  judgment  in  selecting  best  heading 
under  which  to  look  for  subject  and  selecting  best  refer- 
ences listed. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Sample  cards  for  every  type  of  catalog  card  used  in  library, 
on  large  cardboard  cards. 

B.  Card  catalog  cabinet  and  tray  containing  cards,  guide 
cards,  etc.,  at  hand. 

C.  Pupil  inspection  of  call  number  on  card  and  then  call  num- 
ber on  back  of  book. 

D.  Comparison  to  index  of  textbook. 

E.  Principle  of  using  card  catalog,  not  making  card  catalog 
should  be  taught  to  pupils. 

F.  Point  out  specifically  that  in  filing 

1.  a,  an,  and  the  are  omitted  if  any  of  them  appear  first  on  top  line, 
unless  they  are  needed  to  complete  sense  of  title. 

2.  Cards  for  books  about  a  person  are  filed  after  cards  for  books 
written  by  that  person. 

3.  Abbreviations  such  as  Dr.,  St.,  etc.,  are  filed  as  if  they  were  spelled 
out  in  full. 

G.  Assignments  for  definite  use  of  various  types  and  informa- 
tion contained  on  catalog  card  should  be  made,  such  as 
"Locate  the  following  by  using  the  card  catalog:" 

1.  The  author  of  "Wind  in  the  Rigging." 
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2.  Titles  and  authors  of  three  books  on  Forests  and  Forestry. 

3.  A  short  reference  to  the  life  of  Jane  Austen. 

4.  Titles  of  books  written  by  James  M.  Barrie. 

5.  Name  of  book  containing  the  short  story  "Strictly  Business." 

UNIT  IX— VERTICAL  FILE  AND  MAGAZINES 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Location  of  vertical  file  in  the  library. 

B.  Type  of  material  in  vertical  file  includes  clippings,  leaflets, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  alphabetically  arranged  by  subject. 

C.  Value  of  vertical  file  as  a  source  for  up-to-date  material. 

D.  Magazines  supplement  the  basic  book  collection  for  refer- 
ence, factual,  and  recreational  material. 

E.  Knowledge  of  names,  types,  and  value  for  reference  use 
and  recreational  reading  of  various  magazines  in  the 
library. 

F.  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  is  an  author,  title, 
subject  index  to  magazine  articles. 

G.  Readers'  Guide  is  issued  monthly,  has  re-alphabetizing  or 
cumulative  features. 

H.  Familiarity  with  check  list  of  magazines  subscribed  to  by 
the  library. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Ability  to  use  vertical  file  for  informational  purposes. 

B.  Ability  to  use  Readers'  Guide  as  an  index  to  magazine  col- 
lection. 

III.  Suggested  devices  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Explanations,  demonstrations,  and  assignments  for  using 
the  vertical  file  effectively. 

B.  Acquaint  students  with  names  and  types  of  magazines 
which  the  library  receives.  Allow  examination  of  maga- 
zines by  pupils. 

C.  Explanation  and  demonstration  of  use  of  the  Readers' 
Guide  and  magazine  check  list. 

D.  Definite  assignments  involving  the  use  of  magazine  collec- 
tion through  skillful  use  of  Readers'  Guide  and  magazine 
check  list. 
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UNIT  X— BIBLIOGRAPHY  MAKING  AND  NOTE  TAKING 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  A  bibliography  is  a  list  of  references  of  all  books,  maga- 
zines, pamphlets,  newspapers,  etc.,  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  a  particular  subject. 

B.  Places  to  look  for  references  for  a  bibliography. 

1.  Card  catalog  for  individual  books  or  parts  of  books. 

2.  Encyclopedias  and  special  reference  books. 

3.  Readers'  Guide  for  magazine  articles. 

4.  Vertical  file  for  clippings,  pamphlets,  etc. 

C.  A  bibliography  should  be  made  in  good  form  since  it  can 
be  used  again  and  again.  For  books :  Call  number,  author, 
title,  publisher,  date,  title  of  chapter  or  pages  used,  and 
volume  (if  part  of  a  set).  For  magazines :  Title  of  maga- 
zine, date  of  issue  (month  and  year) ,  pages,  title,  and 
author  of  article. 

D.  Bibliography  usually  arranged  alphabetically  by  author. 

E.  Read  entire  article  quickly  or  "skim"  to  get  main  ideas 
before  taking  any  notes.  Reread  more  slowly  to  get  im- 
portant subtopics. 

F.  Full  information  about  the  reference  used  should  be  writ- 
ten down  before  any  notes  are  taken. 

G.  Main  points  should  be  written  down  in  outline  form. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Ability  to  compile  a  simple  bibliography  in  good  form. 

B.  Ability  to  follow  principles  of  note  taking  and  to  exercise 
skill  in  note  taking. 

III.  Suggested  devices  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Review  of  resources  provided  by  the  library. 

B.  Distribute  sample  slips  of  paper  giving  qualifications  of  a 
"bibliography  in  good  form." 

C.  Assignment  to  compile  a  bibliography  on  some  subject  (pu- 
pil's individual  hobbies,  English,  History,  or  some  other 
class  assignment) . 

D.  Class  discussion  of  value  of  note  taking  in  various  kinds 
of  school  work — debates,  oral  reports,  History,  English, 
theme  writing,  etc. 

E.  Information  and  practice  in  taking  orderly  notes. 
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UNIT  XI— BOOK  RESOURCES  OUTSIDE  THE  SCHOOL 

LIBRARY 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  The  public  library  exists  for  the  use  of  all  the  people,  chil- 
dren and  adults. 

1.  Informational  and  recreational  books  are  available  all  year 
round  to  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  people. 

2.  The  public  library  is  organized  much  the  same  way  as  the  school 
library,  so  that  the  ability  to  use  one  means  the  ability  to  use 
the  other. 

3.  Use  of  books  in  the  public  library  is  free  to  all  residents. 

B.  The  North  Carolina  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

1.  A  State  agency  for  the  promotion  of  State-wide  public  library 
service. 

2.  Books  may  be  borrowed  from  the  North  Carolina  Library  Com- 
mission for  the  payment  of  postage. 

3.  Pamphlets,  clippings,  and  special  subject  material  are  loaned  for 
special  programs. 

4.  Where  there  is  a  public  library,  loans  from  the  North  Carolina 
Library  Commission  are  secured  through  the  local  public  library. 

C.  The  Library  Extension  Bureau,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Materials  and  books  are  loaned  for  a  small  fee.  Especially  useful 
for  debate  material  for  high  schools. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Promotion  of  public  library  service  through  membership 
where  there  is  a  public  library.  Interest  in  securing  public 
library  service  where  none  exists. 

B.  Familiarity  with  materials  available  from  public  library 
for  informational  and  recreational  reading. 

C.  Use  of  public  library,  especially  for  summer  reading. 

D.  Realization  that  needed  information  can  be  secured  else- 
where if  not  available  locally. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Teachers  have  and  use  public  library  card  as  example  to 
boys  and  girls. 

B.  Teachers  promote  interest  in  public  library  by  explanation 
of  regulations,  visit  with  class  to  the  library  preplanned 
with  the  librarian. 

C.  Discuss  library  services  and  need  of  the  community  for 
them. 

D.  Encourage  use  of  Library  Commission  and  Library  Exten- 
sion Bureau  for  services  they  can  give. 
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UNIT  XII— SUGGESTED  DIAGNOSTIC  TEST 

Underline  the  correct  answer  to  complete  each  statement. 

1.  The  quickest  way  to  find  out  whether  the  book  entitled  Lord 
Jim  is  in  the  library  is  to  look  in  the  card  catalog  drawer 
marked  (a)  Co-Di;  (b)  Li-Ma;  (c)  Ja-La. 

2.  A  list  of  topics  in  a  book  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  is 
(a)  the  index;  (b)  the  table  of  contents;  (c)  the  preface. 

3.  The  Readers'  Guide  is  (a)  the  magazine  containing  con- 
densed articles  from  other  magazines;  (b)  a  selected  catalog 
of  books;  (c)  an  index  to  magazine  articles. 

4.  Only  the  names  of  living  people  are  listed  in  (a)  Century 
Cyclopedia  of  Names;  (b)  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical 
Literature  and  Antiquities;  (c)  Who's  Who  in  America. 

5.  An  unabridged  dictionary  is  (a)  a  dictionary  including  ap- 
proximately all  the  words  in  the  language;  (b)  a  dictionary 
of  proper  names;  (c)  a  selected  list  of  important  words. 

6.  The  classification  number  on  the  back  of  a  book  is  the  sym- 
bol of  (a)  the  subject;  (b)  the  title;  (c)  the  price. 

7.  The  quickest  way  to  find  the  page  on  which  a  certain  topic 
appears  in  a  book  is  through  (a)  the  appendix;  (b)  the 
index;  (c)  the  table  of  contents. 

8.  The  unabridged  dictionaries  in  our  school  library  are  (a) 
Webster's  Neiv  International;  (b)  Funk  and  Wagnall's  New 
Standard;  (c)  Century  Dictionary.  (Underline  as  many  as 
are  true  for  your  school.) 

9.  To  find  the  title  of  a  book  written  by  Sir  James  Barrie,  look 
in  the  card  catalog  under  (a)  James;  (b)  Sir;  (c)  Barrie. 

10.  Individual  biography  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  (a)  per- 
son written  about;  (b)  title;  (c)  author. 

11.  The  table  of  contents  is  a  list  of  chapters  arranged  (a)  as 
they  appear  in  the  book;  (b)  by  no  special  arrangement; 
(c)  alphabetically  by  first  word. 

12.  A  bibliography  is  (a)  a  list  of  references;  (b)  a  debate; 
(c)a  life  of  a  person. 

13.  To  find  all  magazine  material  in  our  library  on  a  given  sub- 
ject listed  in  the  Readers'  Guide,  consult  (a)  the  last  issue 
only;  (b)  the  entire  set  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  date; 
(c)  the  large  cumulative  volumes  only. 

14.  The  guide  to  the  date  of  writing  of  books  is  called  (a)  im- 
print date;  (b)  copyright  date;  (c)  publication  date. 
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15.  In  the  front  of  the  Readers'  Guide  is  (a)  a  list  of  authors 
whose  articles  are  indexed  in  that  issue;  (b)  an  index  to  the 
stories  in  that  issue;  (c)  a  list  of  abbreviations  for  the  mag- 
azines indexed. 

16.  To  mark  a  place  in  a  book  (a)  insert  a  piece  of  paper;  (b) 
turn  down  a  corner  of  the  page;  (c)  insert  a  pencil. 

17.  To  find  a  quotation  in  any  book  of  quotations,  look  in  the 
index  under  the  (a)  first  word;  (b)  main  word  of  the  quota- 
tion; (c)  author. 

18.  To  determine  the  reliability  of  an  encyclopedia  check  (a) 
length  of  articles;  (b)  qualifications  of  editors  and  authors; 
(c)  illustrations. 

19.  Fiction  is  arranged  alphabetically  on  the  shelf  by  (a)  au- 
thor; (b)  subject;  (c)  title. 

20.  Nonfiction  books  in  a  library  are  grouped  by  (a)  subject; 
(b)  size;  (c)  title. 

21.  Copyright  dates  of  an  encyclopedia  are  indicative  of  (a) 
accuracy;  (b)  age;  (c)  scope. 

22.  Cross  references  in  an  encyclopedia  are  used  to  suggest 
further  sources  of  information  in  (a)  other  books;  (b)  the 
same  set  of  books  under  other  headings;  (c)  the  card  cat- 
alog. 

23.  The  system  in  general  use  for  classifying  books  is  called 
(a)  Dewey  decimal  classification  system;  (b)  Library  of 
Congress  system ;  (c)  Expansive  system. 

24.  To  find  out  what  books  the  library  has  about  China,  one 
should  first  (a)  look  among  the  geography  books;  (b)  con- 
sult the  card  catalog;  (c)  ask  another  student. 

25.  Besides  giving  the  correct  spelling,  pronunciation,  meaning, 
and  parts  of  speech,  an  unabridged  dictionary  gives  (a)  no 
other  information;  (b)  much  information,  including  proper 
names,  foreign  phrases,  synonyms,  abbreviations;  (c)  only 
occasional  information. 
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Standardized  printed  diagnostic  tests  are  available  as  follows : 
Peabody   Library   Informational   Tests,   Elementary   and   High 
School  Levels.    Educational  Test  Bureau,  Educational  Pub- 
lishers, Inc.,  Nashville  Tenn. 
Reed,  Lula  Ruth.     Test  on  the  Use  of  the  Library  for  Elemen- 
tary  Schools.      Form   A   and   Form   B.     cl936.      Chicago 
Planograph  Corporation,  517  S.  Jefferson  St.    4^  each. 
Reed,  Lula  Ruth.     Test  on  the  Use  of  the  Library  for  High 
Schools.     Form  A  and  Form  B.     cl936.     Chicago  Piano- 
graph  Corporation,  517  S.  Jefferson  St.    4^  each. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Publicity  and  Displays 

Stimulation  of  interest  in  the  use  of  the  library  materials 
requires  considerable  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  or 
teacher-librarian.  Of  first  importance  is  the  appearance  of  the 
library  room  itself. 

Make  your  school  library  attractive  in  order  to  encourage : 

1.  Orderliness. 

2.  Interest  in  books  and  reading. 

3.  Care  of  library  equipment  and  materials. 

4.  Good  citizenship. 

A  library  can  be  made  attractive  by  giving  attention  to  the 
following  things : 

I.  Selection  of  titles. 

A.  Books  to  select : 

1.  Those  on  approved  lists. 

2.  Those  in  standard  editions;  a  few  books  in  de  luxe  editions. 

3.  Those  with  worth-while  content  from  the  standpoint  of  children's 
interest,  literary  style,  vocabulary,  authority  of  the  author, 
moral  tone,  and  accurate  information  in  factual  material. 

4.  Those  well  illustrated  in  keeping  with  accepted  art  principles, 
with  pictures  appropriate  to  the  text,  with  satisfactory  coloring 
and  clear  design. 

5.  Those  with  clear  simple  type  of  proper  size,  adequate  spacing, 
and  with  ample  margins. 

6.  Those  with  strong  paper  which  is  not  too  glossy  and  is  nearly 
opaque. 

7.  Those  with  substantial  bindings,  attractive  covers,  and  of  a  size 
easily  handled. 

B.  Books  to  be  avoided : 

1.  Those  adult  or  too  advanced  in  viewpoint. 

2.  Those  completely  out-of-date. 

3.  Those  that  do  not  contribute  to  personal  and  curriculum  en- 
richment. 

II.  Repair  of  books. 

A.  Books  mended  carefully  at  first  sign  of  wear. 

B.  Fiction,  popular  travel,  and  popular  biography  purchased 
in  reinforced  editions. 

C.  No  worn  books  left  on  the  shelves. 

HI.  Good  housekeeping. 

A.  Books  upright  on  shelves. 

B.  Books  standing  flush  with  the  edge  of  the  shelves. 
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C.  Chairs  and  table  in  order. 

D.  Top  of  shelving  kept  clear. 

E.  Papers  and  materials  stored  in  cupboards  or  files,  not  on 
open  shelves. 

F.  Window  shades  kept  straight. 

G.  Shelving,  tables,  chairs,  books  kept  dusted. 
H.  Windows  kept  clean. 

I.    Floors  swept  and  clear  of  trash. 

IV.  Tasteful  decoration. 

A.  Neat,  stimulating  bulletin  boards. 

B.  Posters  and  book  jackets. 

C.  Carefully  selected  pictures,  preferably  colored  reproduc- 
tions of  famous  pictures. 

D.  Flowers;  plants;  bright  pottery. 

V.  Inviting  atmosphere. 

A.  Use  of  books  and  magazines  considered  a  privilege  rather 
than  a  duty. 

B.  Freedom  of  access  to  books. 

C.  Controlled  freedom  within  the  library  room. 

D.  "A  sympathetic  librarian  who  guides  but  never  intrudes." 

ACTIVITIES  TO  STIMULATE  THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  use  of  the  library  must  be  constantly  encouraged  if  pupils 
are  to  acquire  the  habit  of  going  there  for  informational  and 
recreational  reading.  The  suggestions  which  follow  should  be 
helpful  in  this  connection. 

I.  Devices  employed  by  librarians  to  encourage  pupils  to  use  the 
library. 

A.  Encourage  reading  by  telling  pupils  of  books  which  may 
interest  them. 

B.  Encourage  pupils  to  go  to  library  individually  as  need  for 
reference  material  arises. 

C.  Encourage   reading   by   giving   pupils   lists    of   suggested 
readings. 

D.  Encourage  teachers  to  take  classes  to  library  for  periods 
of  reference  work. 

E.  Encourage   reading   by   means   of   classroom   and   library 
bulletin  boards. 
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F.  Teach  pupils  how  to  use  the  library  and  library  materials 
as  situations  requiring  their  use  arise  in  connection  with 
classwoork. 

G.  Devote  a  unit  of  one  or  more  courses  to  teaching  pupils 
how  to  use  the  library. 

H.  Take  classes  to  library  to  spend  periods  for  pleasure  read- 
ing. 

I.    Have  pupils  prepare  publicity  for  the  library. 

J.  Give  book  talks  to  homeroom  groups,  school  clubs,  English 
classes,  other  classes,  assembly  programs. 

K.  Exhibit  interesting  books  in  the  library  and  elsewhere. 

L.  Become  acquainted  with  books  in  library  which  pupils  may 
enjoy  reading. 

M.  Recommend  magazines  to  be  used  by  pupils. 

N.  Recommend  books  relating  to  extracurricular  interests. 

0.  Encourage  interest  in  current  problems  by  advertising 
magazines  and  newspapers  to  be  found  in  library. 

P.  Suggest  that  pupils  keep  record  of  books  they  read. 

Q.  Consult  with  teachers  regarding  pupils  who  reveal  poor 
reading  habits. 

R.  Call  attention  to  services  available  from  the  public  library. 

S.   Include  book  reviews  and  library  notes  in  school  paper. 

T.  Make  scrapbook  or  file  of  clippings  from  book  jackets  de- 
scribing books. 

U.  Keep  in  library  bookmarks  with  suggested  books  for  read- 
ing. 

V.  Have  member  of  library  council  give  talks  to  homerooms. 

W.  Devote  one  section  of  library  shelves  to  books  concerning 
hobbies,  one  to  recent  books  that  have  been  made  into 
movies,  etc. 

X.  Have  librarian  from  public  library  give  book  talks  to 
pupils. 

Y.  Make  study  of  pupil's  reading  habits  and  interests. 

Z.   Present  auditorium  program  on  books. 

II.  Devices  employed  by  librarians  to  encourage  teachers  to  use 
the  library. 

A.  Notify  teachers  of  new  books  and  materials  received. 

B.  Have  frequent  informal  talks  with  teachers. 

C.  Send  teachers  list  of  interesting  magazine  articles. 

D.  Place  library  notes  on  principal's  bulletin  board. 

E.  Ask  teachers  to  suggest  new  books  to  be  ordered. 

F.  Attend  and  talk  at  faculty  meetings. 
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G.  Work  with  teachers  in  developing  the  courses  of  study. 
H.  Invite  teachers  to  library  at  opening  of  school  year  and  at 

mid-term. 
I.    Visit  classes. 
J.    Give  to  teachers  names  of  little-used  books   relating  to 

their  courses. 
K.  Have  book  exhibits  at  faculty  meetings. 
L.   Have  faculty  meetings  held  in  the  library. 
M.  Use  five-minute  period  to  discuss  new  books  in  library, 

featuring  library  service  at  each  faculty  meeting. 
N.  Devote  at  least  one  entire  faculty  meeting  to  discussion  of 

school  library  and  its  use. 

III.  Activities  which  teachers  employ  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
library. 

A.  Take  books  to  class  and  stimulate  interest  in  them. 

B.  Make  topical  assignments  requiring  the  use  of  a  number  of 
books. 

C.  Send  groups  of  pupils  to  library  during  class  periods. 

D.  Determine  what  materials  are  available  before  making 
library  assignments. 

E.  Inform  librarian  as  to  what  the  classes  are  studying,  giv- 
ing early  notice. 

F.  Recommend  books  and  magazine  articles  to  pupils. 

G.  Bring  classes  to  library  for  free  reading  or  supervised 
study. 

H.  Assign  collateral  reading. 

I.     Invite  librarian  to  give  book  talks  to  classes. 

J.    Give  clippings,  pictures,  and  pamphlets  to  library. 

K.  Exhibit  projects  in  library. 

L.  Go  to  library  and  browse  during  vacant  periods  or  after 
school  hours. 

M.  Cooperate  with  librarian  in  lost-book  campaigns  and  in 
collecting  fines. 

N.  Inform  librarian  of  good  new  books  which  might  be  or- 
dered. 

0.  Place  call  numbers  of  books  on  reading  lists. 

P.  Appoint  in  each  class  a  library  representative  to  keep  in 
touch  with  library  materials  related  to  classwork. 

Q.  Advertise  books  both  old  and  new  on  classroom  bulletin 
boards. 

R.  Ask  librarian  to  give  instruction  in  use  of  library  ma- 
terials correlated  with  classwork. 
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BOOK  WEEK  SUGGESTIONS 

Book  week  is  an  excellent  means  of  arousing  children's  and 
parents'  interest  in  books,  but  boys  and  girls  acquire  a  genuine 
love  of  reading  only  through  intimate  association  with  books  the 
year  round  so  that  they  come  to  look  upon  them  as  delightful 
everyday  companions. 

Young  people  usually  enjoy  developing  Book  Week  plans  and 
should  be  called  on  for  help  in  this  celebration.  Teachers  and 
librarians  should  remember  that  follow-up  activities  may  be 
even  more  important  than  the  actual  Book  Week  projects. 

I.  Purposes  of  Book  Week. 

A.  To  encourage  in  boys  and  girls  the  love  of  books  and 
reading. 

B.  To  increase  public  appreciation  of  good  books  for  children. 

C.  To  increase  knowledge  of  and  support  for  school  and  public 
library  book  facilities. 

D.  To  encourage  home  ownership  of  books  and  companionship 
through  books. 

II.  Projects  and  exhibits. 

A.  A  book  shelf  or  table  display  of  book  characters  or  a  book 
scene  is  effective.  Newbery  Prize  books,  a  scene  from 
one  book,  etc.,  are  effective. 

B.  Bookmarks,  a  book  frieze,  book  jackets,  book  posters  made 
by  pupils  create  interest. 

C.  Soap  carvings,  clay  models,  or  other  handicraft  presenta- 
tion of  book  characters  make  attractive  exhibits. 

D.  An  exhibit  of  books  around  a  central  theme  promotes 
investigation;  e.g.,  Howard  Pyle,  airplanes,  colonial 
leaders,  etc. 

E.  Money  raised  by  individuals  or  groups  for  book  purchases 
emphasizes  book  value. 

F.  Written  expressions  or  compositions  on  book  or  reading 
themes  arouse  thinking;  as,  care  of  books,  a  favorite 
author,  a  well-known  illustrator,  book  review. 

G.  Oral  expressions,  such  as  book  talks,  book  reviews,  etc., 
spread  interest. 

H.  A  scrapbook  of  biographical  and  critical  notes  of  authors 
and  books  prepared  by  pupils  is  a  helpful  reading  aid. 

I.  Book  games,  such  as  scrambled  titles,  charades,  riddles, 
missing  words,  "Who  said  it?",  "Who  are  they?",  "Book 
I-Q,"  are  always  enjoyed. 
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J.    Individual  reading  maps,  showing  setting  of  books  read, 

help  diversify  reading  interests. 
K.  A  "Book  Newspaper"  can  be  used  to  promote  many  ideas. 
L.   Miniature   library   rooms,    stage   sets,   peep   shows,   book 

houses,  etc.,  exercise  creative  ingenuity  of  pupils. 
M.  Dramatizations  and  book  programs  are  always  suitable 

publicity.     The  following  are  suggestions  for  settings: 

1.  A  simple  plan  is  to  show  a  boy  or  girl  asleep  before  a  fireplace  or 
under  a  tree,  while  across  the  stage  a  succession  of  book  char- 
acters (children  in  costume)  pass.  An  announcer  gives  the  name 
of  each  character  and  the  book  title,  reading  a  quotation,  or  the 
children  in  the  audience  guess  the  name  of  each  character. 

2.  Another  plan  involves  the  construction  of  a  huge  book,  one  side 
arranged  as  a  stage  entrance.  A  child  taps  on  the  book  door  and 
calls  forth  the  book  characters  who  perform  scenes  from  various 
books. 

3.  A  series  of  tableaus,  the  children  guessing  the  books  repre- 
sented, may  be  worked  out. 

4.  An  international  book  parade  may  be  planned,  characters  from 
books  about  different  countries  appearing  in  procession  in  cos- 
tume. Other  book  parades  might  be  Book  Fairies,  Storybook 
Heroes,  American  Fiction  Characters,  etc. 

5.  Prizes  may  be  offered  for  the  most  original  costumes  at  the 
Book  Week  party.  Book  characters,  book  charades,  and  guess- 
ing contests  can  be  worked  out  in  classroom  exercises. 

6.  A  student  or  the  school  librarian  may  give  a  series  of  brief 
reviews  of  books  at  the  school  assembly.  As  each  title  is  an- 
nounced, a  student  appears  on  the  stage  costumed  to  portray  the 
chief  character  of  the  novel  or  biography,  or  to  emphasize  the 
type  of  book  (on  athletics,  science,  airplanes,  etc.). 

7.  Book  and  Library  Plays.  Vols.  I  and  II,  by  Edith  M.  Phelps,  pub- 
lished by  H.  W.  Wilson  at  $2.25  each  (available  separately), 
contain  interesting  and  easily  produced  plays. 

N.  Contests  create  interest.  They  may  relate  to  book  re- 
views; book  essays;  designs  for  bookmarks,  bookplates, 
book  jackets,  posters,  etc. ;  book  soap  carvings  or  clay 
models;  dolls  in  book  costume;  titles  in  hidden-title  story; 
identification  of  illustrator's  work;  etc. 

0.  A  Book  Fair  or  Carnival  makes  a  gala  celebration.  The 
Book  Carnival  is  suggested  as  an  evening  event  for  appre- 
ciation of  good  books  and  of  library  service  in  the  com- 
munity and  school.  A  Book  Carnival  is  primarily  to  bring 
to  mind  books,  especially  children's  books.  This  should  be 
a  gala  affair  with  color  and  costume,  a  large  attendance, 
and  an  air  of  enjoyment. 

1.  Discuss  with  P.T.A.,  teachers,  and  pupils  the  possibility  for 
having  a  Book  Carnival,  so  the  whole  group  will  grasp  the  idea 
and  be  ready  to  enter  into  the  fun. 
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2.  Determine  the  date  and  place.  It  will  be  best  to  have  it  at 
night  so  the  fathers  can  participate.  The  school  gymnasium  or 
the  auditorium  is  an  excellent  place. 

3.  Appoint  a  committee  to  make  plans  and  to  carry  forth  the 
Carnival.  A  small  committee  of  five  is  best.  Each  person  may 
be  a  chairman  of  a  committee  and  choose  his  workers.  Com- 
mittees may  be  publicity,  house,  music,  and  stunt. 

a.  The  Publicity  Committee  sees  that  publicity  is  carried  in  the 
local  newspapers  and  in  any  of  the  daily  papers  taken  in  the 
community.  It  issues  invitations  to  all  who  might  be  in- 
terested. The  Carnival  may  be  a  community  affair,  sponsored 
by  P.T.A.  Emphasize  that  groups  may  represent  characters 
in  one  book.  Encourage  the  various  grades  to  select  a  book 
and  to  plan  costumes  for  their  room  representation. 

b.  The  House  Committee  arranges  the  place,  has  it  clean,  and 
makes  it  attractive  by  posters,  colored  streamers,  and  book 
jackets. 

c.  The  Music  Committee  arranges  for  music  by  the  school  band 
or  school  orchestra  or  someone  who  plays  the  piano. 

4.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  may  be  the  athletic  director  or  some 
energetic  person  who  will  keep  the  program  moving.  He  should 
call  the  names  of  the  characters  as  they  appear  on  the  stage  on 
the  night  of  the  Carnival. 

5.  If  an  admission  charge  is  to  be  made,  appoint  a  committee  to 
collect  this  money  at  the  entrance  so  that  people  can  pay  and 
not  wait  long  in  line. 

6.  When  the  guests  in  costume  arrive,  group  them  first  as  to  the 
books  with  many  characters,  and  then  individual  representa- 
tions; or  they  might  be  arranged  by  books  for  little  children, 
books  for  older  children,  and  then  any  adult  books. 

7.  Prizes  may  or  may  not  be  offered.  If  offered,  the  prizes  should 
be  books  and  should  be  given  to  the  room  or  grade,  not  to  an 
individual.  If  prizes  are  to  be  given,  have  the  Publicity  Com- 
mittee announce  well  in  advance  the  conditions;  as,  largest 
number  of  fathers  in  costume  from  any  one  room,  largest 
number  of  people  in  costume  from  any  room,  most  artistic 
costume  representing  a  book  character,  cleverest  costume  repre- 
senting a  book  character. 

8.  Costuming  is  not  compulsory  for  attendance,  but  all  should  be 
encouraged  to  cooperate  for  costumes  make  a  success  of  a  Book 
Carnival.  Both  old  favorites  and  new  titles  may  be  represented. 
If  the  costumed  characters  circulate  about  and  give  everyone  an 
opportunity  to  guess  whom  they  represent,  interest  is  increased. 

P.  A  "Book  Broadcast"  program  spreads  interest.  Such  a 
program  could  be  used  for  an  assembly  program,  P.  T.  A. 
meeting,  etc.  The  television  aspect  could  be  included  if 
desired. 

Q.  A  book  pageant  showing  how  books  grew,  present  use  of 
books,  and  books  of  the  future   (Professor  book,  talking 
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book,  television  book,  etc.)  makes  an  instructive  presenta- 
tion. 
R.  A  Book  Week  Circus  or  Fair  has  been  very  effective  in 
many  schools.     See  North  Carolina  Education  Magazine, 
March  1936,  page  318. 

III.  Review  of  Book  Week  emphases. 

A.  A  list  of  the  slogans  of  the  twenty-three  celebrations  shows 
the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  a  boy 
or  girl  can  always  find  reading  material  to  his  or  her 
liking  which  will  contribute  to  enjoyment  and  enrichment 
of  life. 

1919-23     More  Books  in  the  Home. 

Home  reading  and  the  importance  that  individuals  own  books 

and  develop  an  active  interest  in  building  up  a  worth-while 

personal  library. 
1924  Let's  Read  Together. 

Importance  and  value  of  parents  reading  with  children. 
1925-26     After  All,  There  Is  Nothing  Like  a  Good  Book. 

Joys  of  reading. 
1927-28     Books-History-Romance-Travel. 

Function    of    books    in    developing    the    imagination    and    in 

forming  a  basis  for  vicarious  experience. 
1929-30     More  Books  in  the  Home. 

Reemphasis  of  the  slogan  of  the  first  five  years. 

1931  Round  the  World  in  Books. 

Understanding  of  other  countries  through  books;  i.e.,  inter- 
national-mindedness. 

1932  Books  for  Young  America. 

National-mindedness  through  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  our  country  from  its  modest  beginnings  to  our  very  rich 
present,  seeking  an  understanding  of  the  rapidly  changing 
world. 

1933  Growing  Up  with  Books. 

Reading  habits  for  personal  enrichment. 

1934  Ride  the  Book  Trail  to  Knowledge  and  Adventure. 
Hobbies  as  a  leisure-time  activity. 

1935  Reading  for  Fun. 

Joy  of  reading  when  no  requirement  exists. 

1936  Books  to  Grow  on — The  Modern  World  for  Young  Readers. 
Place  of  books  in   developing  constructive  attitudes  toward 
the  problems  of  the  modern  world. 

1937  Reading — The  Magic  Highway  to  Adventure. 
Joys  of  reading. 

1938  Neio  Books-Neiv  Worlds. 
Extension  of  horizons  through  books. 

1939  Books  Around  the  World. 

Need  for  understanding  and  tolerance,  and  importance  of 
looking  beneath  the  superficial  differences  of  physical  char- 
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acteristics   and   dress   to   the   great  fundamental   likeness   of 
human  nature. 

1940  Good  Books-Good  Friends. 

Companionship  of  books  and  the  people  who  share  them. 

1941  Forward  ivith  Books! 

Challenge  to  all  to  think  of  the  place  of  books  in  living — 
books  for  a  world  in  turmoil  or  a  world  at  peace. 

B.  Remember  that  material  on  Book  Week  is  available  each 
year  from  Book  Week  Headquarters,  R.  R.  Bowker  Co., 
62  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

C.  Many  publishers,  such  as  Macmillan  Co. ;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes ;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. ;  etc.,  usually  have  leaflets  of 
suggestions. 

IV.  Some  useful  reference  works. 

Activity  Book  for  School  Libraries.     Fargo.     A.  L.  A.     $2.50. 

Book  and  Library  Plays.     Phelps.     Wilson.     2  Vols.     $2.25  each. 

Book  Quotation  Crostics  and  Other  Puzzles.     Gale.     Wilson.     $1.35. 

Children's  Almanac  of  Books  and  Holidays.     Fish.     Stokes.     50£. 

Days  We  Celebrate.  Vol.  4.  Celebrations  for  Special  Occasions.  Schauffler. 
Dodd,  Mead.     $2.50. 

Index  to  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games.  Music  Department  of  Indian- 
apolis Public  Library.    A.  L.  A.     $2.00. 

Index  to  Holiday  Plays  for  Schools.     Paulmier.     Wilson.     75<J. 

The  Magic  of  Books:  A  Book  Week  Anthology.  Sanford  and  Schauffler. 
Dodd,  Mead.     $2.00. 

Radio  Roads  to  Reading:  Library  Book  Talks  Broadcast  to  Boys  and  Girls. 
Sauer.     Wilson.     $2.25. 

Visual  Materials:  Aids  for  Publicity  and  Display.    A.  L.  A.     50^. 

BULLETIN  BOARD  DISPLAYS 

Bulletin  board  displays  should  be  prepared  as  stimulation  for 
intellectual  and  reading  interests.  It  is  wise  to  have  at  least 
one  bulletin  board  display  which  refers  directly  to  books.  The 
books  preferably  are  shelved  below  or  with  the  exhibit.  Where 
this  is  not  possible,  lists  of  books  may  be  used.  Any  library 
display  should  present  information,  be  instructive,  and  also  be 
entertaining. 

By  carefully  thinking  out  displays  each  of  the  important  sub- 
jects in  the  Dewey  decimal  classification  can  be  presented  during 
the  year.  All  of  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  can  be  empha- 
sized by  proper  displays.  Many  schools  find  it  advisable  to  have 
three  bulletin  boards  which  are  used  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  Daily  news  bulletin. 

2.  Important  birthdays.     This  material  would  remain  up  only  for  the 
birthday. 
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3.  Special  celebrations  and  general  subjects.  This  material  would 
usually  be  displayed  for  a  week  even  though  the  event  took  place  on 
one  day. 

In  order  to  be  effective  the  bulletin  board  display  or  exhibit 

must: 

1.  Be  prepared  with  thought  and  care. 

2.  Be  attractive. 

3.  Make  an  appeal  to  eye  and  thought. 

4.  Be  timely. 

5.  Have  news  value. 

6.  Be  changed  frequently. 

Various  devices  have  been  used  to  achieve  good  results.  Chief 
among  them  is  the  selection  of  a  caption  which  attracts  interest. 
Marionettes,  movies,  poster  book  lists,  book  jackets,  pictures, 
carvings  have  been  used  successfully. 

I.  Some  publicity  materials. 

A.  Books  and  more  books. 

B.  Pictures  from  magazines,  advertisements,  travel  agencies, 
etc.,  or  handdrawn  sketches. 

C.  Maps  from  State  Highway  Department,  gasoline  stations, 
travel  agencies. 

D.  Cardboard,  corrugated  cardboard,  construction  paper, 
poster  paper,  wallpaper  (old  sample  book  frequently  avail- 
able from  dealer  in  January) . 

E.  India  ink,  white  ink,  water  colors,  crayons,  cold  water 
paint,  poster  paint  (show  card  colors),  colored  chalk. 

F.  Colored  thumbtacks,  colored  pins,  straight  pins,  rubber 
cement,  scotch  tape,  passe  partout  tape,  paste. 

G.  Colored  cord  or  yarn,  colored  cellophane  straws,  wooden 
letters,  cardboard  letters.  The  following  quantities  of 
letters  have  be'en  found  sufficient  to  form  almost  any  20  or 
25  letter  caption : 

7  each  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  G,  S.  R,  N,  L; 
3  each  B,  C,  D,  F,  H,  K,  M,  P,  T,  Y; 
2    each   J,   Q,   V,   W,   Z,   X. 

H.  Scissors,  knife,  razor  blades,  paint  brushes,  lettering  pens. 
I.    Color  combinations  used  successfully  in  advertising : 

red — tan  blue — gold  orange — black,  yellow 

red — silver  blue — cream  yellow — black,  green 

red — gold  blue — brown  red — white,  violet 

orange — purple  violet — rose  orange — white,  blue 

green — cream  violet — purple  orange — white,  violet 

green — gold  violet — salmon  yellow — white,  blue 

green — rose  red — black,  orange  green — white,  blue 

green — salmon  red — black,  yellow  green — white,  violet 
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J.  Soap  carvings,  statuettes,  miniature  figures  from  ten- 
cent  stores,  handicraft  articles  made  by  children,  and 
small  toys. 


II.  Captions  to  advertise  books. 

"A  penny  saved  is  a  twopence 
clear."     Franklin    (Consumer). 

Arm-Chair  Travel 

Career  Clinic 

Covered  Wagon  Days 

Cross  Country  Via  the  Book  Route 

Democracy  Is  Different 

Digging  Up  the  Past  (Archaeology 
or  History) 

Do  You  Seek  Adventure? 

Eyes  Southward 

Fall  Bargains 

Famous  Americans 

Filmed  Fiction 

Fireside  Adventure 

Fly  Away  with  Books 

For  Profitable  Leisure 

Glad  Tidings 

Going  to  College? 

Government  at  Your  Service 

Here,  There,  and  Everywhere 

Hidden  Gold 


Highway  Holidays 
How  to  Feed  Your  Hobby  Horse 
I  Hear  America  Singing 
Meet  the  Authors 
Men  of  the  Moment 
Modern  Industry 
Music  for  the  Multitude 
North  American  Neighbors 
On  Wings  of  Books 
Sea  Fever 
Summer  Fun 
The  Animal  Parade 
The  Play's  the  Thing 
The  Soils  That  Support  Us    (Con- 
servation) 
Those  Who  Succeed 
Walking  with  the  Great 
What  Do  You  See  in  Nature? 
What  Shall  I  be? 
When  Ghosts  Walk 
When  Lincoln  Lived 
Women  and  Their  Work 


III.  Brief  suggestions  for  displays. 

A.  Bookmarks  We  Have  Met. 

Place   on    board    (or   in    display   case) 


B. 


the    bobby-pins, 
combs,  notes,  pictures,  etc.,  found  in  books. 


mirrors, 


Sweethearts  of  Fiction.     (Valentine) 

Have  slogan  at  center  of  board  and  around  it  red  cutouts,  with 
the  names  of  sweethearts  of  fiction  (as  Scarlett  and  Rhett  Butler) 
printed  in  white.  Have  white  ribbon  leading  from  slogan  in  center 
to  each  heart.  Place  books  in  which  these  characters  appear  on  the 
table. 

C.  Do  You  Know  Them? 

Poster  made  in  the  shape  of  an  easel.  Instead  of  paint,  place 
small  pictures  of  some  of  the  famous  paintings.  Display  books  in 
which  these  appear  so  that  pupils  may  browse  through  them  and 
find  the  names  of  the  pictures  and  the  artists. 

D.  Just  Dawgs. 

Place  on  the  bulletin  board  a  print  of  Landseer's  Dignity  and 
Impudence  and  group  about  it  small  photographs  of  Collies,  Scotties, 
etc.     Display  books  about  dogs  on  the  table. 
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E.  Balance  Your  Reading  Diet. 

A  large  white  wheel  made  of  cardboard  is  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  display.  On  each  spoke  is  written  a  different  subject;  a  red 
ribbon  leads  to  a  group  of  books  on  that  subject.  The  groups  of 
books  are  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  wheel.  Color  is  added 
by  using  books  of  various  colors  and  colored  book  ends.  Books 
with  illustrations  may  be  opened  and  placed  on  display  racks. 

F.  Chart  Your  Reading  by  These  Stars. 

Make  a  stylized  compass  for  the  bulletin  board  (Congoleum  rug 
advertisement  has  a  small  one  which  makes  a  good  model).  Cut 
out  stars  about  4"  in  diameter  and  arrange  around  the  compass. 
On  these  stars  may  be  topics,  names  of  authors,  or  names  of  books. 
Follow  up  the  stars  by  books  on  display. 

G.  Doctor,  Lawyer,  Merchant,  Chief. 

A  string  with  large  cardboard  buttons  hung  on  it.  On  each 
button  is  printed  the  name  of  a  vocation  or  the  title  of  a  voca- 
tional book. 

H.  Government  at  Your  Service. 

Pictures  of  the  White  House,  Statue  of  Liberty,  Pledge  to  the 
Flag,  with  which  are  displayed  books  and  pamphlets  about  democ- 
racy and  democratic  living. 

I.    Our  Bulletin  Board  Is  Empty.    Have  You  a  Suggestion? 

This  slogan  may  bring  forth  ideas  from  a  child  who  is  talented 
and  interested  in  display  work. 

IV.  Helpful  hints. 

A.  Mother  Goose  cutouts.  Whitman.  Five-  and  ten-cent 
store.    5^. 

B.  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island  Home.  "A  setup."  Saalfield. 
Five-  and  ten-cent  store.     10^-. 

C.  Miniature  figures  relieve  the  flatness  of  a  display.  Cutouts 
from  book  jackets  pasted  on  heavy  cardboard  may  be  used 
to  represent  characters  in  books. 

D.  A  miniature  orchestra  can  be  gotten  from  Theodore 
Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia.    10f. 

E.  Valuable  stills  of  pictures  can  be  secured  gratis  from 
Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of  America, 
28  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 

F.  The  Radium  Star  Map,  published  by  E.  W.  Sundell,  High- 
land Park,  111.,  can  be  used  at  night.    Write  for  prices. 

G.  Two  sets  of  posters  on  teaching  the  use  of  the  library  called 
Peabody  Visual  Aids,  published  by  Follett  Book  Co.,  1255 
S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.    Both  sets  $1.75. 
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H.  For  filing  posters  which  are  too  large  for  the  vertical  file, 
use  ordinary  paper  bags  which  come  from  dry  cleaners. 
If  the  bag  is  reinforced  at  the  top,  six  or  seven  posters 
may  be  slipped  in  one  bag.  The  top  is  closed  and  the 
posters  are  slipped  in  and  out  at  the  bottom.  The  bag  is 
hung  by  a  coat  hanger,  and  the  bottom  is  folded.  Four  or 
five  paper  clips  placed  over  the  folded  end  hold  the  posters 
in  place.  Attach  a  slip  of  paper  to  each  bag  with  a  list  of 
the  posters  it  contains  written  on  the  slip.  Posters,  thus, 
are  easy  to  find,  take  up  little  space,  and  are  kept  free  from 
dust.  The  cost  of  filing  is  little.  Cardboard  card  table 
boxes  available  from  furniture  stores  are  useful  for  this 
purpose  also. 

I.  Leaflets  entitled  Lincoln  Lore  are  published  by  the  Lincoln 
Insurance  Company  and  contain  valuable  information. 
The  company  also  has  replicas  of  Lincoln's  "Log  Cabin" 
which  might  be  secured  through  one  of  their  agents. 

J.  Small  outline  maps  of  various  countries  or  states  may  be 
traced  over  the  book  jackets  showing  the  settings  or  special 
significance  of  the  book  when  separate  regions  are  being 
stressed. 

K.  Sources  for  pictures : 

1.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  381  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

16   pictures  of   Robin  Hood,  by  Crane — 50^. 
16   pictures  of  King  Arthur,  by  Crane — 50<?. 

2.  Thompson  Blue  Prints,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

8  pictures  of  the  Iliad  and  33  of  the  Odyssey.     2^  up. 

3.  Associated  Publishers,  Inc.,  1538  9th  St.,  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pictures  of  noted  Negro  men  and  women  in  the  field  of 
literature,  science,  and  art.  (Negro  History  Week  comes  in 
February.) 

4.  Frederick  A.  Stokes,  443  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Prints  of  the  Idyls  of  the  King.     7  5^. 

5.  Twelve    Shakespearean    Pictures    beautifully    colored.       H.    W. 
Wilson  Co.,  950  University  Ave.,  New  York  City.     $1.00. 

L.  Single  Stroke  Alphabets.  Bruce  Pub.  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St., 
New  York  City.    10<-. 

M.  Educational  Radio  Script  Exchange,  Federal  Radio  Educa- 
tion Committee,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Radio  scripts  lent  gratis.     Catalog  10^. 
N.  Columbia  University  Press,   2960   Broadway,   New   York 
City. 

The  World  Is   Yours.     Reprints  of  radio  programs  in  this  series 
10^  each. 
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0.  School  of  the  Air  of  the  Americas.  Teacher's  Manual. 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Secure  from  local  CBS 
Station. 

Bibliography  for  each  broadcast  topic  included  as  well  as  excellent 
ideas  for  publicity. 

V.  Bibliography  of  publicity  ideas. 

Coons,  M.  N.     12 Jf  Successful  Ideas  for  Library  Publicity.     Pollett  Book 

Co.,  1255  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.     350. 
Douglas,  G.  W.     American  Book,  of  Bays.     1937.     Wilson.     $3.75. 
Douglas,  Mary  P.     Teacher-Librarian1 s  Handbook.     1941.     A.  L.  A.     $1.90. 
Fargo,  Lucile.     Activity  Book  for  School  Libraries.     1938.    A.  L.  A.    $2.50. 
Roberts,  Ina.     Slogans  That  Circulate  Books.     The  author,  946  Magnolia 

Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.    250. 
Spicer,  D.  G.     Book  of  Festivals.    1937.    Woman's  Press.     $3.00. 
Van    Buren,    Maud.     Quotations    for    Special    Occasions.      1938.      Wilson. 

$2.50. 
Visual  Materials :  Aids  for  Publicity  and  Display.     Leads  #7,  rev.     1939. 

A.  L.  A.     500. 
Wilson   Library   Bulletin    (magazine).     Wilson.      $1.00    yearly.      (Nearly 

every  issue  has  a  publicity  article.) 

NORTH  CAROLINA  ANNIVERSARIES  AND  HOLIDAYS 

A  brief  calendar  of  current  North  Carolina  events  and  festi- 
vals is  printed  here  as  an  aid  in  the  preparation  of  displays 
which  call  attention  to  our  own  State.  This  calendar  makes  no 
pretense  of  being  complete,  but  is  suggestive  of  the  wealth  of 
activity  in  North  Carolina.    Additional  helpful  materials  are 

1.  North  Carolina,  a  Guide  to  the  Old  North  State.    U.  N.  C.  Press.    $2.50. 

2.  North  Carolina:  Suggestions  for  Applying  the  Social  Studies.     Publi- 
cation No.  217.    N.  C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh.     200. 

3.  How  North  Carolina  Grew.     The  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh.     250. 

4.  What's  Doing  in  North   Carolina.     N.   C.    Dept.   of   Conservation   and 
Development,  Raleigh.     Free. 

5.  North  Carolina  history  books. 

6.  North  Carolina  newspapers,  especially  Sunday  editions. 

CALENDAR  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  EVENTS  AND 
FESTIVALS* 

(nfd  means  no  fixed  date) 

January 

5th — Old  Christmas  Celebration,  Rodanthe. 

Residents  of  North  Carolina's  "outer  banks,"  for  generations 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  followed  the  medieval 
custom  of  celebrating  Old  Christmas  on  January  5.  Around 
the  hearthstones  the  legend  persists  that  at  midnight  the 
domestic  animals  kneel  in  prayer  to  the  Christ  Child. 


♦Largely    taken   from    What's    Doing    in    North    Carolina,    N.    C.    Dept.    of   Conservation   and 
Development. 
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6th — Old  Christmas  Celebration,  Wilmington. 

In  1938  Wilmington  people  initiated  a  celebration  of  Old 
Christmas  or  Twelfth-night.  Churchbells,  pealing  at  midnight, 
set  off  the  observance,  which  includes  a  pageant  and  the 
singing  of  folk  songs  and  carols,  climaxed  by  the  burning  of 
old  Christmas  trees  placed  in  a  huge  pile. 

7th — Old  Christmas  Celebration,  St.  Helena. 

Russian,  Polish,  and  Ukrainian  farmers  of  this  agricultural 
community  celebrate  Old  Christmas  with  services  in  the 
Orthodox  Church  and  participate  in  a  festival;  many  wear 
their  native  costumes. 

nfd — Southern    Furniture    Exposition    (trade    only),    High 
Point. 

February 

3rd  Monday — February  Fishermen's  Court,  Gatesville. 

After  the  War  Between  the  States  it  was  the  custom  for 
fishermen  to  gather  here  on  this  date  to  hire  the  freed 
Negroes  for  the  fishing  season.  Later  the  gathering  developed 
into  a  community  meeting  for  buying,  selling,  and  trading 
horses  and  mules.  People  still  observe  the  occasion  by  coming 
to  town  to  renew  old  acquaintances,  talk  old  times,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  and  being  seen. 

March 

1st  wk. — Southern  Conference  Basketball  Tournament,  Ral- 
eigh. 

Three-day  event  in  which  the  eight  highest  ranking  Southern 
Conference  teams  participate. 

4th  wk. — Annual  Music  Festival,  Kinston. 

Scores  of  high  school  bands,  glee  clubs,  choruses,  as  well  as 
adult  musical  organizations,  gather  for  program  that  attracts 
thousands. 

nfd — Dramatic  Festival  and  Tournament,  Chapel  Hill. 

District  tournament  winners  compete  for  final  awards  in 
play  production.  The  winning  full-length  original  play  is 
presented.  Competing  groups  include  junior  and  senior  col- 
leges; little  theaters;  junior  and  senior  community  groups; 
and  city,  county,  and  Negro  high  schools. 

April 

Easter  Sunday — Moravian  Easter  Sunrise  Service,  Winston- 
Salem. 

This  service,  the  most  widely  known  of  Moravian  customs, 
originated  in  Herrnhut,  Saxony,  in  1732,  when  young  men 
of  the  congregation  assembled  in  the  graveyard  for  an  hour  of 
prayer  in  celebration  of  the  Resurrection.  The  first  Sunrise 
Service  in  North  Carolina  was  held  at  Bethabara  in  1758;  the 
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first  in  the  graveyard  at  Salem  took  place  at  the  grave  of 
John  Birkhead,  a  British  soldier,  in  1773.  The  bishop  opens 
the  service  from  the  stoop  of  the  Home  Moravian  Church.  It 
is  annually  attended  by  thousands. 

2nd  wk. — Tulip  Festival,  Washington. 

Pageants,  the  selection  of  beauty  queens,  a  music  festival, 
with  virtually  the  whole  town  in  Dutch  costume,  celebrate 
the  blooming  of  myriads  of  tulips  in  this  section.  Natives  of 
the  Netherlands,  bulb  growers  from  nearby  Terra  Ceia,  join  in 

the  festivities. 

12th — Halifax  Day,  State-wide. 

Delegates  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  meeting  in  Halifax, 
on  April  12,  1776,  adopted  resolutions  "to  concur  with  the 
delegates  from  the  other  Colonies  in  declaring  Independency, 
and  forming  foreign  alliances,  reserving  to  this  Colony  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  forming  a  Constitution  and  laws 
for  this  colony."  This  was  the  first  official  action  by  any 
Colonial  legislature  for  absolute  separation  from  Great  Britain 
and  National  independence.  The  North  Carolina  flag  bears 
the  date,  and  April  12  is  a  statutory  holiday  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  anniversary  should  be  observed  in  school  pro- 
grams. 

3rd  wk. — North  Carolina  High  School  Music  Contest,  Greens- 
boro. 

Music  groups  for  North  Carolina  high  schools  contest  for 
awards.  Contestants  include  bands,  orchestras,  glee  clubs, 
quartets,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  soloists. 

nfd— High  School  Week,  Chapel  Hill. 

Debating,  track,  and  tennis  tournaments. 

nfd — Gymkhana  (horse  and  hound  show),  Tryon. 

A  feature  of  the  Gymkhana  is  the  Laurel  Tilting  Tourna- 
ment, held  annually  since  1925.  About  125  persons,  in 
medieval  costume,  participate.  A  king,  queen,  and  their  court 
view  the  pageant  from  a  stage.  Monks,  dancing  girls  and 
boys,  beggars  with  donkeys,  strolling  musicians,  minstrels, 
and  acrobats  perform  a  playlet  in  which  a  poacher  is  to  be 
hanged  but  is  later  pardoned  and  honored.  Knights  joust 
for  suspended  rings.  A  ball  follows  the  crowning  of  the 
queen. 

nfd — Azalea  and  Camellia  Gardens,  Orton  Plantation. 

Thousands  of  azaleas  and  camellias  in  the  gardens  of  this 
old  estate  are  usually  in  full  bloom  during  April  and  early 
May.  Plantation  and  house  date  from  1725.  Located  in 
Brunswick  County  between  Wilmington  and   Southport. 
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nfd — Airlie  Azalea  Gardens,  Wilmington. 

Formal  azalea  gardens  of  this  estate  are  usually  opened 
to  the  public  in  early  spring.  In  the  gardens  are  many  varie- 
ties of  azaleas  as  well  as  the  Topel  tree,  an  unusual  hybrid 
developed  by  grafting  the  Yaupon  on  another  variety  of 
holly. 

nfd — Garden  Fortnight  and  Pilgrimage,  State-wide. 

Many  houses  and  gardens  throughout  the  State  are  opened 
to  visitors  under  auspices  of  garden  clubs. 


May 


1st  wk. — May  Day  Celebration,  State-wide. 

Many  schools  and  colleges  choose  a  Queen  of  May  and  a 
court  of  maidens  who  preside  at  Maypole  festivities,  usually 
based  on  the  old  English  traditions. 

10th — Confederate  Memorial  Day,  State-wide. 

Members  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  and  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  usually  observe  Memorial  Day  with  appro- 
priate programs  followed  by  the  decoration  of  graves  of 
deceased  veterans. 

20th — Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  Day,  State- 
wide. 

On  May  20,  1775,  according  to  local  history,  Mecklenburg 
County  delegates,  assembled  in  Charlotte,  signed  a  declaration 
of  independence  from  Great  Britain,  the  first  proclamation 
of  freedom  in  the  Colonies.  Capt.  James  Jack  was  dispatched 
on  horseback  to  take  the  declaration  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress then  in  session  in  Philadelphia.  The  Congress  rejected 
the  declaration,  being  at  the  time  disposed  to  consider  con- 
ciliatory representations  to  Great  Britain.  The  day  is  a 
statutory  holiday  in  North  Carolina. 


June 


1st — Strawberry  Festival,  Wallace. 

The  world's  largest  strawberry  market  plays  host  to  towns- 
folk, growers,  and  visitors  in  tribute  to  "the  berry  crop." 
Festivities  at  the  local  warehouse  include  an  address  by  a 
celebrity,  old  fiddlers  and  amateur  contests,  vaudeville, 
fashion  show,  bagpipe  music,  and  a  queen's  ball. 

2nd  or  3rd  wk. — Rhododendron  Festival,  Asheville. 

In  the  1890's  the  blossoming  of  the  rhododendron  in  the 
western  North  Carolina  mountains  was  celebrated  by  an 
annual  Rhododendron  Ball,  but  the  custom  was  abandoned  in 
1898.  In  1928  the  celebration  was  revived  on  a  comprehensive 
scale,  lasting  from  Tuesday  through  Friday  night.     The  pro- 
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gram  includes  floral,  baby,  mutt-dog,  and  jester  parades; 
pageants  and  games;  sponsors,  carnival,  and  coronation  balls. 
Young  lady  sponsors  from  various  States,  appointed  by  their 
Governors,  are  special  guests  of  honor.  Tours  are  arranged 
to  mountain  areas  where  the  rhododendron  blooms  in  great 
profusion  and  beauty  at  this  time. 

2nd  wk. — Cotton  Festival,  Gastonia. 

Parade,  fashion  and  antique  shows,  golf  tournament,  base- 
ball game,  and  grand  ball  in  honor  of  King  and  Queen  Cotton. 

2nd  wk.  of  June,  July,  Aug. — Banker  Pony  Roundup  at  light- 
house pen,  Cape  Lookout. 

Until  recent  years  hundreds  of  wild  ponies,  believed  to  be 
descendants  of  animals  brought  to,  the  coast  by  Portuguese 
mariners,  roamed  the  narrow  banks  (outer  islands)  from 
Oregon  Inlet  to  Cape  Lookout.  Because  they  damaged  vege- 
tation planted  in  an  erosion  control  program,  they  were  re- 
moved from  the  upper  banks;  many,  however,  still  live  on 
the  lower  banks,  fending  for  themselves.  The  owners  gather 
for  periodical  "pennings."  The  ponies  are  rounded  up  by 
horsemen,  examined  for  diseases,  dipped  to  eradicate  ticks, 
and  the  colts  are  branded.  On  the  following  day  the  bankers 
stage  an  informal  rodeo. 

4th  Sunday — Tri-State  Singing  Convention,  Near  Linville. 

Singing  classes  from  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Vir- 
ginia join  in  singing  old-time  hymns  and  songs  near  Grand- 
father Mountain,  three  miles  from  Linville. 

Last  Sunday — Singing  Convention,  Benson. 

Since  1920  an  annual  singing  convention  has  been  held  in 
the  Benson  Grove,  usually  the  last  Sunday  in  June.  Con- 
testants sing  hymns  and  spirituals  as  solos,  duets,  trios, 
quartets,  in  family  or  choral  groups.  The  grand  prize  is  a 
silver  loving  cup.  The  event  draws  thousands  of  visitors 
from  a  wide  area. 

July 

1st  wk.  to  Sept. — The  Lost  Colony  Pageant,  Fort  Raleigh, 
Roanoke  Island. 

This  historic  pageant,  first  presented  in  1937  in  celebration 
of  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  English  civiliza- 
tion in  America,  was  written  by  Paul  Green,  a  North  Carolina 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  playwright.  The  cast  includes  about 
150  persons.  Between  1584  and  1591  seven  expeditions  visited 
Roanoke  Island.  The  last  colonization  expedition  was  headed 
by  Gov.  John  White  (see  August  18),  who  in  1587  left  116 
men,  women,  and  children  on  the  island.  When  he  returned 
in  August  1591,  he  found  no  trace  of  the  colony  other  than 
the  word  "Croatoan"  carved  on  a  tree.  The  fate  of  the  Lost 
Colony  has  never  been  ascertained. 
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4th  wk. — Banker  Pony  Roundup,  Ocracoke. 

August 

1st  wk. — Mountain  Folk  Music  and  Dance  Festival,  Asheville. 

String  bands  and  dance  teams  from  mountain  communities 
contest  for  prizes,  employing  age-old  tunes  and  square-dance 
forms. 

3rd  wk. — Tobacco  Festival,  Wilson. 

Their  majesties,  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Golden  Weed  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Smoke  Flower,  preside  over  a  round  of 
festivities  including  a  parade,  water  carnival,  and  coronation 
ball. 

18th — Joint  Celebration  of  the  Birth  of  Virginia  Dare  and 
Founding  of  the  First  English  Colony  in  America, 
Fort  Raleigh,  Roanoke  Island. 

On  August  18,  1587,  Virginia  Dare,  the  daughter  of  Ananias 
and  Eleanor  Dare,  was  born  here.  She  was  the  first  child  of 
English  parents  born  in  the  New  World.  The  anniversary  is 
usually  celebrated  with  fitting  ceremonies  in  connection  with 
the  Lost  Colony  Pageant  (see  July). 

nfd — Coastal  Festival,  Morehead  City. 

The  three-day  program  includes  kiddie  parade,  sail-  and 
motorboat  races,  water  contests,  illuminated  water  parade, 
coronation  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  and  street  dancing. 

September 

11th — Birthday    of    0.    Henry     (William    Sidney    Porter), 
Greensboro. 

4th  wk. — Farmers  Festival,  Mount  Olive. 

Celebrating  the  harvest  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  crops, 
the  festival  includes  floral  and  baby  parades  and  exhibits  of 
agricultural  products. 

nfd — Mayland  Fair,  Spruce  Pine. 

Tri.-County  (Mitchell,  Avery,  Yancey)  event  featuring  pro- 
ducts of  farm,  garden,  home,  and  school.  Handicraft  exhibits 
include  mountain-made  furniture  and  hand-woven  goods. 

October 

12th — University  Day,  Chapel  Hill. 

Special  commemorative  exercises  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
October  12,  1793.  This  was  the  first  State  university  to  open 
its  doors  in  the  United  States. 

12th — North  Carolina  Day,  State-wide. 
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3rd  wk. — North  Carolina  State  Fair,  Raleigh. 

Held  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds  near  Raleigh,  the  program 
includes  trotting  races,  various  contests,  and  exhibitions  of 
products  of  the  farm  and  home  throughout  North  Carolina. 

About  15th — International  Moth  Boat  Races,  Elizabeth  City. 

The  original  Moth  Boat  was  built  in  Elizabeth  City  in  1929 
after  a  design  by  Capt.  Joel  Van  Sant.  This  sporty  11-foot 
craft,  with  hull  of  native  juniper,  15-foot  sail,  and  center- 
board,  is  easy  to  maneuver  and  transport.  As  many  as 
1,500  persons  compete  in  the  annual  regatta. 

nfd — Cherokee  Indian  Fair,  Cherokee. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  held  on  the  Gov- 
ernment school  grounds  on  the  Qualla  Reservation,  includes 
tribal  dances,  games,  and  contests,  and  exhibits  of  agricul- 
tural, home,  and  handicraft  products. 

nfd — Cape  Fear  Valley  Festival,  Fayetteville. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  upper  Cape  Fear  Valley  was 
made  by  Colonel  McAllister  and  a  party  of  Scots  in  1739  and 
called  Campbelltown;  this  was  later  incorporated  with  Cross 
Creek  as  Fayetteville.  The  State  Convention,  meeting  here 
on  November  21,  1789,  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  the  General  Assembly,  meeting  in  Fayette- 
ville, chartered  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  ceded 
the  western  territory  which  became  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
These  events  were  celebrated  in  1939  and  the  festival  was 
instituted  as  an  annual  event.  A  feature  of  the  program  is 
the  presentation  of  an  historical  pageant  by  Paul  Green,  The 
Highland  Call. 

November 

1st  wk. — Moravian  Candle  Tea,  Winston-Salem. 

Ushering  in  the  Christmas  season,  the  candle  tea,  which  in 
old  Salem  means  coffee  and  sugar-cake,  is  held  in  the  basement 
of  the  Moravian  Church  Home,  built  in  1769.  Guests  visit  the 
workroom  wherein  thousands  of  small  wax  candles  are  made 
by  hand  for  the  Christmas  love-feast   ceremonies. 

December 

17th — Wright    Flight    Anniversary    Observance,    Kill    Devil 
Hill. 

On  December  17,  1903,  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  made  the 
first  successful  flights  of  a  power-driv.en  airplane  from  Kill 
Devil  Hill.  The  anniversary  is  usually  observed  by  airplane 
maneuvers. 

24th — Community  Christmas  Tree,  Wilmington. 

Around  a  300-year-old  live  oak,  "the  World's  Largest  Christ- 
mas Tree,"  trimmed  with  electric  lights  and  decorations,  the 
community  celebrate  Christmas  Eve  with  ceremonies  during 
which  gifts  are  distributed  to  the  children. 
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24th — Moravian  Love  Feast  and  Candle  Service,  Winston- 
Salem. 

The  Moravians  commemorate  the  birth  of  Jesus  with  Love 
Feasts  in  the  Home  Church  on  Christmas  Eve.  A  service  for 
children  is  held  at  4:30  and  another  at  7:30  is  for  adults. 
Buns  and  mugs  of  coffee  are  served  and  the  congregation 
"breaks  bread  together  as  one  Christian  family."  During  the 
closing  hymn  burning  candles  are  held  aloft  by  members  of 
the  congregation,  symbolizing  "the  combined  light  of  indi- 
viduals who  let  their  light  so  shine,  even  as  Jesus  came  as  a 
light  into  the  world." 

31st — Moravian  Watch  Night,  Winston-Salem. 

On  New  Year's  Eve  the  Bishop  of  the  Southern  Province 
reads  the  Memorabilia,  or  summary  of  the  closing  year's 
events,  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Home  Moravian  Church.  This 
record  has  been  carefully  preserved  since  1753;  until  1856 
the  items  were  written  in  German.  When  the  clock  bell  in  the 
cupola  peals  the  hour  of  midnight  the  instruments  of  the  band 
outside  announce  the  New  Year.  Since  1771  this  tune  has 
been  the  same:     147-A,  Marenzo: 

Now  thank  we  all  our  God, 

With  heart  and  hands  and  voices. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Student  Librarians  and  Library  Clubs 
PUPIL  STAFF  ORGANIZATION 

I.  Recommended  requirements. 

A.  A  passing  grade  in  all  subjects. 

B.  High  citizenship  rating. 

C.  Recommendations  from  homeroom  teacher. 

D.  Attitude  of  helpfulness. 

E.  Willingness  to  do  any  task  assigned. 

F.  Legible  handwriting. 

G.  Neatness  of  person  and  dress. 

H.  All  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  well  to  choose  students 
who  have  the  ability  to  type,  print,  or  do  art  poster  work  if 
needed. 

II.  Recommended  credit. 

Pupils  helping  with  library  service  receive  one  credit  for  two 
years  of  work  in  some  schools.  In  return  for  this,  they  give  one 
hour  of  service  daily  and  are  likewise  expected  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  library  study,  involving  written  assignments  every 
week  or  so. 

III.  Training. 

Wilma  Bennett's  invaluable  book  The  Student  Library 
Asisstant,  published  by  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  is  an  excellent 
basis  for  training  of  pupil  assistants.  Individual  copies  are 
unnecessary,  but  one  copy  should  be  kept  as  reference  in  the 
library  workroom,  together  with  such  helps  as  Ward :  Prac- 
tical Use  of  Books  and  Libraries;  Fargo:  The  Library  in  the 
School;  Brown:  The  Library  Key;  a  scrapbook  of  material 
from  the  Wilson  Bulletin,  etc. 

Aside  from  the  routine  work  of  desk  duty,  the  library 
course  oifers  a  wide  field  of  specialized  instruction  in  creative 
and  individual  laboratory  duty.  The  possibilities  of  this  work 
will  be  clear  from  the  following  suggestive  list.  The  per- 
sonal interest  approach  to  the  course  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  librarian  to  give  every  member  of  the  class  an  opportunity 
for  self-activity.  Each  student  helper  should  feel  free  at  any 
time  to  ask  that  he  be  scheduled  to  some  particular  bit  of 
work  that  he  would  like  to  undertake. 
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IV.  Suggested  activities. 

A.  Library  background. 

1.  Studying  history  of  books  and  libraries. 

2.  Studying  Dewey  decimal  classification. 

3.  Learning  to  use  periodical  indexes. 

4.  Selecting  books  for  personal  library. 

5.  Studying  illustrators  and  their  works. 

6.  Studying  characteristics  of  popular  and  classic  material. 

B.  Books  and  materials. 

1.  Pasting  in  pockets  and  date  due  slips. 

2.  Accessioning  books. 

3.  Stamping  ownership. 

4.  Opening  new  books. 

5.  Shellacking  or  lacquering  books. 

6.  Cleaning  books. 

7.  Mending  books. 

a.  Torn  pages. 

b.  Drilling  and  sewing  books. 

c.  Recasing. 

d.  Recovering. 

8.  Typing  book  cards  and  pockets. 

9.  Marking  books  with  white  ink. 

10.  Shelf  reading. 

11.  Filing  shelf  list  and  catalog  cards  above  the  rod. 

12.  Typing  letters,  lists,  and  cards. 

13.  Assisting  with  preparation  of  orders. 

14.  Shelving  books. 

15.  Circulating,  charging,  and  returning  books. 

16.  Sending  overdue  notices  and  collecting  overdue  books  and  fines. 

17.  Clipping,  preparing,  and  filing  clippings  and  pictures. 

18.  Ordering  and  checking  pamphlets. 

19.  Preparing  newspapers  and  magazines  for  use. 

20.  Taking  inventory. 

C.  Room  arrangement  and  publicity. 

1.  Dusting  books,  shelves,  desk,  tables,  etc. 

2.  Arranging  flowers  and  caring  for  plants. 

3.  Adjusting  window  shades  and  ventilating  room. 

4.  Keeping  books  upright  and  in  order  on  shelves. 

5.  Keeping  tables  and  chairs  in  order. 

6.  Caring  for  mechanical  and  mending  tools  and  materials. 

7.  Checking  attendance. 

8.  Preparing  posters,  bulletin  boards  and  arranging  displays. 

9.  Keeping  magazines  and  newspapers  in  order. 

10.   Making  scrapbook  of  school  activities,  poetry,  authors,  etc. 
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D.  Publicity  outside  the  library. 

1.  Arranging  library  assembly  programs. 

2.  Editing  library  newspaper  column. 

3.  Giving  book  talks. 

4.  Interesting  other  school  groups  in  the  library. 

5.  Preparing  Book  Week  displays. 

6.  Writing  reviews  of  new  books. 

7.  Applying  variety  to  individual  reading. 

8.  Visiting  other  libraries. 

9.  Reading  book  reviews  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 

10.  Familiarizing  self  with  various  authors. 

11.  Learning  opportunities  and  requirements  in  library  work. 

Library  work  will  resolve  itself  into  one  of  the  following 
divisions  mentioned  by  Miss  Bennett  in  her  Student  Library 
Assistant.  It  is  usually  best  to  call  each  of  these  divisions  a 
"unit"  and  to  require  completion  in  every  step  of  a  certain 
unit  before  going  on  to  another.  The  usual  plan  is  to  have  the 
beginning  assistant  read  the  chapter  in  Bennett  on  that  unit, 
following  this,  if  necessary,  by  additional  reading  in  the  other 
books  mentioned,  and  hand  in  a  written  assignment  on  that 
unit  as  a  ivhole  before  beginning  work.  The  student  then 
takes  up  the  practical  steps  of  that  unit,  one  by  one,  until 
every  process  is  mastered.    The  units  are : 

1.  Cataloguing  and  order  work  (advanced  students). 

2.  Circulation. 

3.  Library  housekeeping. 

4.  Mechanical  preparation  of  books. 

5.  Mending. 

6.  Care  of  periodicals  and  newspapers. 

7.  Publicity  work. 

8.  Clerical  duties  (needs  special  training  for  this). 

9.  Reference  duty  (advanced  students). 

V.  Scheduling  work. 

All  duties  that  can  be  performed  by  pupil  assistants  should 
be  listed.  Each  duty  is  given  a  code  letter  or  number,  and 
from  this  schedule  the  work  for  the  library  staff  is  made  up. 
A  standard  form  for  this  weekly  schedule — filling  in  opposite 
the  pupil's  name,  the  duty  scheduled  for  that  week — should  be 
used  (see  form). 

As  no  code  or  schedule  can  always  be  counted  upon  to  work 
smoothly  in  a  high  school  library,  where  last  minute  changes 
and  substitutions  are  often  necessary,  considerable  leeway  in 
changing  duties  should  be  allowed. 
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Form  for  Student  Assistants 

Weekly  Schedule 

Mon 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

1st  Pekiod 

Tommy  Peacock 

Elizabeth  Andrews 

ab 
.....  cd-1 

ab 
cd-2 

ab 
cd-3 

ab 
cd-4 

ab 
cd-5 

2nd  Period 

Alice  Brown 

John  Jones 

ab 
he 

ab 
he 

ab 
he 

ab 
he 

ab 
he 

3rd  Period 

Frank  Johnson 

Teresa  Carrigan 

ab 
efc 

ab 
efc 

ab 

efc 

ab 

efe 

ab 

efc 

4th  Period 

Norman  Goode _ 

Paul  Ashley 

ab 

--  gc 

ab 
gc 

ab 
gc 

ab 
gc 

ab 

gc 

5th  Period 

Pauline  Starnes 

Frances  Allen _ 

ab 
i 

ab 

i 

ab 
i 

ab 
i 

ab 
i 

6th  Period 

Mary  Alford___. 

Nancy  Bradley 

ab 
he 

ab 

he 

ab 
he 

ab 
he 

ab 
he 

7th  Period 

Ann  Bynum 

abc 

abc 

abc 

abc 

abc 

Xr 

culation  Work 

Shelf  Reading 

a. 

Charging  books 

1. 

Fiction 

b. 

Slipping  books 

2. 

000-600 

c. 

Verifying  and  shelving  books 

O  . 

600-920 

d. 

Reading  shelves 

4. 

920-921 

e. 

Sending  daily  overdues 

5. 

930-999 

f. 

Sending  second  notices 

6. 

Reference 

g. 

Messenger  notices 

7. 

Magazine  Stacks 

h. 

Clipping 

8. 

800 

i. 

Mending 

VI.  Grading  pupil  work. 

Work  is  preferably  graded  at  the  end  of  the  period.  In  any 
case,  the  pupil  assistant  is  asked  to  hand  in  a  slip  stating  what 
duties  were  completed  during  the  hour.  The  librarian  checks 
that  against  the  week's  schedule  and  when  possible  inspects 
the  work  personally. 
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VII.  Extracurricular  activities. 

A  feeling  of  staff  loyalty  and  pride  should  be  encouraged. 
Field  trips  to  nearby  libraries,  staff  picnics  and  hikes  are 
helpful.  A  staff  scrapbook  of  pictures  and  clippings  adds  in- 
terest. 

LIBRARY  CLUBS 

I.  Purpose. 

A.  To  sponsor  a  greater  interest  among  the  students  in  libra- 
ries and  library  service. 

B.  To  stimulate  reading  interests. 

C.  To  improve  the  library  service  of  the  school. 

II.  Membership. 

Any  student  who  wishes  to  join  the  Library  Club  should  be 
eligible  for  membership  just  as  he  is  for  any  other  school  club. 
To  maintain  membership,  the  club  members  should  attend  the 
meetings  and  participate  in  the  club  activities. 

III.  Officers. 

The  following  officers  are  usually  elected  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester:  President,  vice-president,  secretary,  and 
reporter.  The  chairmen  of  standing  committees  are  usually 
appointed  by  the  president  with  the  advice  of  the  school 
librarian. 

IV.  Committees. 

A.  Program  Committee. 

The  Program  Committee  plans  the  program  for  each 
meeting.  Each  program  should  be  planned  well  in  advance 
and  checked  on  so  that  it  will  proceed  smoothly  at  the 
appointed  time. 

B.  Book  Committee. 

At  each  meeting  the  Book  Committee  reports  the  titles  of 
new  books  and  gives  a  brief  review  of  one  old  and  one  new 
book  which  may  later  be  publicized  in  the  library.  It  is 
nice  for  this  group  to  prepare  an  annotated  list  of  all  new 
books  which  can  be  mimeographed  for  distribution  to 
students  and  faculty. 

C.  Magazine  Committee. 

Members  of  the  committee  report  on  one  or  two  out- 
standing magazine  articles  which  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  group. 
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D.  Scrapbook  Committee. 

The  library  should  keep  scrapbooks  of  all  school  activi- 
ties appearing  in  local  newspapers  and  of  other  school 
news  which  would  be  of  school  historical  interest.  This 
committee  compiles  such  scrapbooks,  including  clippings, 
programs,  pictures,  reports,  bulletins,  etc.,  about  the 
school. 

E.  Publicity  Committee. 

This  group  helps  with  the  planning  of  bulletin  board 
exhibits  and  displays,  the  preparation  of  posters,  signs, 
etc.  The  members  write  up  club  activities  for  the  school 
paper. 

F.  Cooperation  Committee. 

The  members  of  this  committee  have  important  activi- 
ties in  acting  as  a  medium  among  all  local  library  agencies 
and  between  the  students  and  faculty  and  the  library. 

The  group  visits  the  public  library  and  brings  reports  of 
helpful  library  additions  there.  They  sponsor  the  idea  of 
"every  student  holds  a  public  library  card."  They  invite 
the  public  librarian  to  the  school  for  talks  or  visits. 

The  group  also  sponsors  a  visit  by  incoming  high  school 
pupils  for  orienting  them  to  the  new  situation  during  the 
spring  before  they  actually  become  high  school  students. 

Another  activity  is  that  of  seeking,  through  the  student 
and  faculty  opinions  and  reactions,  ways  by  which  the 
library  can  be  of  better  service. 

G.  Social  Committee. 

This  group  plans  for  occasional  social  events  during  the 
year.  A  faculty  tea  in  the  fall,  a  tea  for  the  prospective 
freshmen  at  the  time  of  their  library  visit,  a  fair  or  re- 
ception for  the  P.T.A.,  a  picnic  for  the  Library  Club  are 
suggestions. 

V.  Meetings. 

A.  Meetings  should  be  held  at  the  regular  school  club  period. 
They  may  be  held  weekly  or  every  two  weeks  as  the  group 
and  sponsor  desire.  It  is  usually  well  to  follow  one  theme 
for  the  year  and  to  devote  at  least  one  meeting  a  month  to 
it.  Themes  such  as  The  History  of  Books,  Printing  and 
Printers,  North  Carolina  Literature,  Famous  Illustrators 
and  Their  Illustrations  usually  prove  interesting.  One 
meeting  a  month  is  usually  given  over  to  book  reviews.    If 
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four  meetings  are  held  each  month,  one  might  well  be 
devoted  to  information  about  library  organization,  such  as 
Finding  and  Preparing  Picture  Material,  Simple  Mending 
of  a  Book,  Marking  and  Mechanical  Preparations.  These 
demonstrations  could  be  given  by  members  of  the  Pupil 
Library  Staff. 

B.  General  procedure  of  the  meeting  is  as  follows: 

1.  Call  to  order. 

2.  Reading  of  minutes  of  preceding  meeting. 

3.  Roll   call  answered  by  the   name   of  the   book   each   member  is 
reading. 

4.  Report  of  committees.      (Not  all  committees  need  report  at  each 
meeting.) 

5.  Old  and  new  business. 

6.  Program. 

7.  Announcement  of  next  program. 

8.  Adjournment. 

VI.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  invaluable  help  for  Library 
Clubs  given  in  The  Student  Library  Assistant  by  Miss 
Wilma  Bennett  which  is  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
950  University  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


CHAPTER  X 
School  Librarian's  Professional  Responsibility 

I.  The  community  library  program. 

The  school  librarian  has  a  very  definite  professional  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  the  general  library  program 
whether  it  is  on  a  local,  State,  or  national  basis.  In  many 
localities  she  is  the  only  trained  librarian  available  for  consul- 
tation on  book  problems  and  her  opinion  regarding  printed 
materials  is  respected. 

In  North  Carolina  a  school  library  which  is  adequate  and 
practical  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  must  be  established 
and  maintained  in  every  accredited  school. 

It  is  important  that  schools  and  school  libraries  use  the 
resources  and  facilities  of  public  libraries  where  they  are 
available  to  supplement  their  own  resources  and  services  and 
to  help  all  children  and  young  people  acquire  the  habit  of  using 
libraries  regularly  and  consistently  while  they  attend  school 
and  throughout  their  lives. 

In  communities  in  which  there  is  no  public  library  the  resi- 
dents of  the  community  may  use  the  resources  of  the  school 
library  in  so  far  as  such  use  does  not  interfere  with  the 
school's  needs  and  purposes. 

School  librarians  are  asked  to  check  the  items  on  the  follow- 
ing list  of  responsibilities  to  make  sure  that  they  are  realizing 
and  doing  their  part  in  extending  the  understanding  and  use 
of  all  libraries  as  essential  educational  institutions. 

All  librarians  have  certain  professional  responsibilities 
which  transcend  the  individual  duties  and  the  responsibilities 
of  their  particular  positions.  Some  of  these  responsibilities 
are: 

1.  To  interpret  the  functions  of  libraries  and  the  ideals  of  library 
service  to  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

2.  To  introduce  individusls,  groups  or  organizations  to  the  library, 
or  libraries,  from  which  they  can  be  served. 

3.  To  bring  book  information  and  sources  of  the  book  information 
to  all  who  need  this  service. 

4.  To    make    known    national    and    state    library    organizations    and 
agencies  as  ready 

a.  To  supplement  facts  and  material  which  they  can  supply. 

b.  To  advise  on  possible  local  library  developments. 
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Every  school  librarian  has  certain  special  duties  arising 
from  her  special  status  and  position.    Some  of  these  are : 

1.  Demonstrating  and  teaching  the  library  as  an  essential  social 
institution. 

2.  Providing  books  and  library  service  to  the  pupils,  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  administrative  officials  of  the  school. 

3.  Introducing  pupils  to  the  public  library. 

4.  Introducing  new  teachers  to  the  school  library  and  to  the  public 
library. 

5.  Providing  library  instruction  to  the  end  that  continuous  library 
usage  may  result. 

6.  Cooperating  with  the  librarian  of  the  public  library  in  working 
out  their  common  problems,  such  as  book  selection,  periodical 
order,  technical  work,  publicity,  exhibits  and  Book  Week  cele- 
bration, and  interpreting  the  school  library  and  the  public  library 
to  parents,  Parent-Teacher  Association,  Woman's  Clubs,  and 
other  organizations  interested  in  schools  and  in  public  affairs. 

In  communities  in  which  there  is  no  public  library,  the 
school  librarian  is  responsible  for: 

1.  Having  the  school  library  serve  as  a  center  for  library  and  book 
information. 

2.  Considering  with  the  superintendent  and  the  principal  the  possi- 
bility of  having  the  school  library  function  as  a  public  library. 

3.  Bringing  the  services  of  the  Library  Commission,  University  Ex- 
tension Department,  county  library  or  near-by  public  libraries  to 
the  attention  of  readers  and  potential  public  library  borrowers. 

4.  Serving  as  a  center  of  information  on  how  to  start  a  library. 

5.  Bringing  the  community's  library  needs  to  the  attention  of  public 
officials;  professional,  business  and  social  organizations  which 
might  initiate  and  push  the  movement  to  start  a  library. 

6.  Providing  books  and  library  service  for  social  agencies  working 
with  children  and  young  people. 

7.  Organizing  or  cooperating  with  local  book  clubs  and  reading 
clubs. 

8.  Stimulating  book  dealers  to  stock  important,  desirable  titles. 

9.  Working  with  local  newspapers  to  make  sure  that  articles  on 
libraries  and  on  books  are  published  frequently. 

10.  Encouraging  former  students  and  graduates  of  the  school  and 
college  graduates  to  use  the  school  library. 

11.  Administering  the  school  library  so  that  present  pupils  and 
teachers  will  in  the  future  demand  comparable  resources  and 
services  for  the  entire  community.* 

II.  Organizations  which  the  school  librarian  should  know. 

The  school  librarian  should  be  familiar  with  certain  profes- 
sional library  and  educational  organizations.  A  brief  list  is 
given  here. 


♦Adapted  from  New  York  Libraries.     May  1937. 
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1.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  State  agency  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  school  program. 
A  few  personalities  in  the  Department  should  be  known. 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Mr.  L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  of  Publications. 
Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Director  of  Professional  Service. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Davis,  Director  of  Finance  and  Statistics. 
.Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director  of  Instructional  Service. 

Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  State  School  Library  Adviser. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Credle,  Director  of  Schoolhouse  Planning. 
Dr.  N.  C.  Newbold,  Director  of  Negro  Education. 
Dr.  T.  E.  Browne,  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 
Mr.  Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Secretary  of  State  Textbook  Commission. 

2.  North  Carolina  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  State  agency  for  the  promotion  of  public  library  service  and 
for  the  lending  of  books.  Books  are  loaned  free  for  the  payment 
of  postage  both  ways.     Personalities  who  should  be  known  are: 

Miss  Marjorie  Beal,  Secretary  and  Director. 
Mrs.  Dorcas  Reid,  Field  Worker. 

3.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Extension  Library,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Books  are  loaned  for  a  fee.  Especially  helpful  for  debate 
material. 

4.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Audio-Visual  Aids  Dept., 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Films  and  records  may  be  rented  at  nominal  costs.  Write  for 
catalog. 

5.  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  National  governmental  agency  for  the  promotion'  of  education. 
Has  a  Division  of  Libraries. 

6.  a.  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  State  white  teachers'  organization.  Membership  $2.00  a 
year.     There  is  a  very  active  School  Librarians'  Section. 

b.  North  Carolina  Negro  Education  Association,  Raleigh 
N.  C. 

The  official  State  organization  for  Negro  teachers. 

7.  a.  North  Carolina  Library  Association. 

The  State  organization  for  white  librarians.  Membership  $1.00 
a  year. 

b.  North  Carolina  Negro  Library  Association. 

The  State  organization  for  Negro  librarians.  Membership  $1.50 
a  year. 

8.  Southeastern  Library  Association. 

An  organization  of  librarians  from  10  Southern  States.  No  dues, 
but  persons  attending  biennial  meeting  pay  $1.00  registration  fee. 
Has  active  School  Librarians'  Section. 
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9.  American  Library  Association,  520  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

The  National  association  of  librarians.  Membership  including  the 
A.L.A.  Bulletin  based  on  salary.     Minimum  $2.00  a  year. 

Miss  Mildred  Batchelder,  specialist  in  school  libraries,  is  at  A.L.A. 
Headquarters. 

10.  National  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  National  association  of  teachers  and  other  educators.  Mem- 
bership $2.00  annually  including  the  N.E.A.  Journal. 

III.  Professional  magazines  which  the  school  librarian  should 
know. 

Abridged  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  (monthly). 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York.  Service  basis ;  minimum 
rate  $2.25. 

Cumulative  index  to  25  magazines  especially  useful  to  schools. 

A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  (monthly).  American  Library  Association, 
Chicago,  111. 

The  official  publication  of  the  organization  sent  to  all  members. 
Membership  dues  for  librarians  with  salaries  under  $1201  an- 
nually are  $2.00. 

Booklist  (22  issues).  American  Library  Association,  Chi- 
cago, 111.    $3.00. 

Reviews  selected  books  of  general  interest.  Includes  lists  of  free 
and  inexpensive  materials  and  government  documents  at  intervals. 

Library  Journal  (semimonthly).  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  New 
York.  $5.00  ($2.50  to  librarians  with  salaries  less  than 
$1,500). 

A  reliable  library  periodical  of  long  standing. 

N.  E.  A.  Journal  (9  issues).  National  Education  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.     $2.00. 

The  official  publication  of  the  organization  sent  to  all  members. 

North  Carolina  Education  (monthly).  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  official  publication  of  the  organization  sent  to  all  members. 

North  Carolina  Parent-Teacher  Bulletin  (monthly).  Woman's 
College,  Greensboro,  N.  C.    65^. 

Programs  for  Parent-Teacher  Association  activities.  Information 
on  North  Carolina  schools. 

North  Carolina  Public  School  Bulletin  (9  issues).  N.  C.  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh.     Free. 

Each  number  gives  news  and  statistics  concerning  public  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina. 
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School  Life   (monthly).     United  States  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.    $1.00. 

Trends    and    activities    in    the   schools    of    our   nation.      Regular 
column  of  free  and  inexpensive  material. 

Subscription  Books  Bulletin  (quarterly).     American  Library 
Association,  Chicago,  111.    $2.00. 

Unbiased  appraisals  of  books  and  sets  sold  by  agents. 

University  Netvs   Letter    (monthly).      University   of   North 
Carolina,  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill.     Free. 

Each  issue  discusses  some  economic  or  social  condition  in  North 
Carolina. 

Wilson  Library  Bulletin  (monthly  except  July  and  August). 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York.    $1.00. 

An    almost   indispensable    periodical.      Excellent    suggestions    on 
library  topics.     No  librarian  should  do  without  this. 

IV.  Professional  books  which  the  school  librarian  should  know. 

Books  specifically  referred  to  as  "library  tools"  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  list. 

Bennett.     Student  Library  Assistant.     1938.     H.  W.  Wilson. 
$2.40. 

A   manual    of   instructions    for    training    pupils    to    assist   in    the 
library  routines  and  activities. 

Beust.     Know  Your  School  Library.    Leaflet  56,  1940.    U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.    5^. 

Services  of  the  school  library  explained  for  the  layman. 

Currin.     School  Library  Management.     1939.    H.  W.  Wilson. 
$1.25. 

Problems  of  the  school  library  and  suggestions  for  their  solution. 
Special  section  for  school  administrators. 

Douglas.     Teacher-Librarian's  Handbook.     1941.     A.   L.   A. 
$1.90. 

A    handbook   of   simplified   school   library    organization    and    ad- 
ministration for  the  full-time  and  part-time  school  librarian. 

Evaluative  Criteria.     1940.     Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary 
School  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.    60^. 

Section  on  evaluating  the  school  library. 

Fargo.     Activity  Book  for  School  Libraries.     1938.    A.  L.  A. 

$2.50. 

Practical   ideas   for  library  projects  and  activities   for   assembly 
programs,  clubs,  and  publicity. 

Fargo.     Library  in  the  School.    3d  ed.    1939.    A.  L.  A.   $3.50. 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  school  library,  its  philosophy, 
its  organization,  and  its  technique. 
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Gardiner  and  Baisden.    Administering  Library  Service  in  the 
Elementary  School.    1941.    A.  L.  A.    $2.25. 

Stimulating  and  practical  discussion  of  the  administration  and 
organization  of  the  elementary  school  library. 

Ingles  and  McCague.     Teaching  the   Use  of  Books  and  Li- 
braries.   3d  ed.    1940.    H.  W.  Wilson.    $1.80. 

A  guide  for  the  teacher  or  librarian  giving  library  instruction. 

N.  E.  A.  Dept.  of  Elementary  School  Principals,    Elementary 
School  Libraries.     1933.     N.  E.  A.    $2.00. 

Helpful  discussions  of  activities  carried  on  by  elementary  school 
libraries,  as  well  as  discussions  of  administrative  problems. 

Walraven  and  Hall-Quest.     Library  Guidance  for  Teachers. 
1941.    Wiley.    $2.75. 

Comprehensive  information  on  the  use  of  books  and  libraries  for 
the  teacher  or  the  librarian. 
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Accession  record  and  accessioning, 
25. 

Accrediting  the  library,  elementary, 
9-12;  high,  12-17;  Southern  Asso- 
ciation, 1S-20. 

Acquisition  of  books,  41-42,  48-49; 
magazines,  54-59;  pamphlets  and 
pictures,  63-66. 

Activities,  98-100. 

Administration,  21-35. 

Advertising    the    library,    see    Pub- 
licity. 

Annual  report,  23-24. 

Arrangement  of  books,  31. 

Assistants,  see  Student  assistants. 

Audio-visual  materials,  60-69. 

Bibliography  making,  78,  92. 

Binding,  34. 

Book  buying,  see  Acquisition  of 
books. 

Book  jobbers,  48. 

Book  lists,  43-48. 

Book  numbers,  see  Dewey  decimal 
classification. 

Book  orders,  see  Acquisition  of 
books. 

Book  selection,  41-47;  lists,  43-48; 
standards,  9-10,  14-15. 

Book  Week,  101-105. 

Bookcases,  see  Shelving. 

Books,  arrangement  of,  31;  prepara- 
tion for  use,  21-35;  rebinding,  34; 
repairing,  32,  34-35;  see  also  Cir- 
culation, etc. 

Bulletin  board  displays,  105-117. 

Card  catalog,  35. 

Card  loan  system,  31-32. 

Cataloging,  35. 

Certification,  17-18. 

Chairs,  11,  14. 

Charging  system,  see  Card  loan  sys- 
tem. 

Children's     magazines,     see     Maga- 
zines. 

Circulation,  31-32. 

Classification,  see  Dewey  decimal 
classification. 

Clippings,  see  Vertical  file. 

Clubs,  library,  122-124. 


Cooperation  with  community  li- 
brary, 125-126. 

Course  of  study  in  the  use  of  the 
library,  70-96. 

Decimal  classification,  see  Dewey 
decimal  classification. 

Dewey  decimal  classification,  25-28. 

Diagnostic  tests,  94-96. 

Dictionaries,  51;  use  of,  72-73,  S6- 
87. 

Discarding,  21. 

Editions  of  classics,  44-45. 

Elementary  school  library,  stand- 
ards, 9-12;  practices,  36-40;  in- 
struction, 70-80. 

Encouraging  use  of  library,  see 
Reading   stimulation. 

Encyclopedias,  9,  14,  50. 

Equipment,  11,  12-14;  arrangement 
of,  13. 

Evaluation  of  book  collection,  9-10, 
14-15. 

Films,  60-61. 

Floor  plans,  11,  13. 

Furniture,  11,  12-14. 

Information  file,  see  Vertical  file. 

Instruction,  library,  elementary,  70- 
80;  high,  80-96. 

Inventory,  32,  33. 

Lending  system,  see  Charging  sys- 
tem. 

Lessons  on  use  of  library,  see  In- 
struction, library. 

Librarian,  relation  to  community, 
125-126;  relation  to  pupils,  37-40, 
98-100. 

Library  clubs,  see  Clubs,  library. 

Library  instruction,  see  Instruc- 
tion, library. 

Library  organizations,  see  Profes- 
sional organizations. 

Library  planning,  see  Planning  the 
library. 

Library  room  arrangement,  13,  97- 
9S. 

Library  supply  firms,  22. 

Magazines,  elementary,  10,  54-56; 
high,  15,  56-59;  librarians',  12S- 
129. 
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Marking  books,  29-30. 

Mechanical  preparation  of  books 
for  circulation,  28-29. 

Mending  books,  32,  34-35. 

North  Carolina  publicity,  46,  110- 
117. 

Objectives,  school  library,  5. 

Opening  books,  28,  70-71. 

Ordering  books,  see  Acquisition  of 
books. 

Organization  of  book  sollection,  21- 
35. 

Pages,  see  Student  assistants. 

Pamphlet  file,  see  Vertical  file. 

Parallel  reading  lists,  47-48. 

Periodicals,  see  Magazines. 

Philosophy,   7. 

Picture  file,  see  Vertical  file. 

Profesisonal  books,  129-130. 

Professional  improvement,   125-130. 

Profesisonal  organizations,   126-128. 

Publicity,  97-117. 

Pupil  assistants,  see  Student  as- 
sistants. 

Reading  stimulation,  98-100;  Eng- 
lish parallel,  47-48. 

Reading  guidance,   36-40,   98-117. 

Bebinding,  34. 


Recordings,  61-62. 

Records  and  statistics,  22-24. 

Reference  books,  49-53. 

Repairing,  see  Books,  repairing. 

Reports,  22-24. 

Rebinding,  see  Books,  rebinding. 

School  library  and  community,  125- 
126. 

School  library,  functions  of,  5-6,  7. 

School  library  objectives,  see  Ob- 
jectives, library. 

Selection,  see  Book  selection. 

Sets  of  books,  49-50. 

Shelf  list,  30-31. 

Shelving,  11,  12-14. 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  18-20. 

Standards,  see  Accrediting  the  li- 
brary. 

Statistics,  see  Records  and  stistics. 

Student  assistants,  118-122. 

Subject  headings,  65-69. 

Subscription  books,  49-50. 

Subscriptions  to  magazines,  see 
Magazines. 

Supplies,  21-22. 

Vertical  file,  63-69. 

Weeding,  see  Discarding. 
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